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54 | popular, namely, the repeal of the clause which gives the power 
557| to compel payment of Church Rates, without any further 


°°? change. Mr. Bright said very truly that if the House would 
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NOTICE. | the character of a harbinger of peace is as yet too new and 


“Tue Spectator” ts published every Saturday Morning, in time for | dazzling a disguise for Mr. Bright to gain the confidence of 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had | the House ;— the language of spontaneous good-will having so 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. | often served him as excellent ball-ammuunition for delivering 
News-agents are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the | the most deadly fire, that the Tory moderates shrink back in 
residences of Subscribers tn London before E1GutT o'clock aM. | alarm. SirJohn Pakington drew away from the offered alliance 

as though he had been asked to lay his hand on Behemoth: 
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is feasible. 


HERE is likely to be after all one exciting debate this, 
session. Mr. Stansfeld, backed by a strong and| . SREP SRST 
wing feeling in the House, has given notice of a motion I en oe Se sons -" _ a ae ee 
“ne reduction of the national expenditure, and parties | a —_ — ae _ rg , : b ay : oa i . b a ws a 
° ° 7 ‘ o a Ke ca 2, ave vey sive days a J > 
are falling back into rank. The movement, it is under- +e gp a beek: seapage ot ager re ly a “re ry 
stood, comes from a third party within the House, men niin Ye tae he ie ae ae se avd z rd i sea 
: : . . site city eve r¢ 7 as Vir ’ 
who, while determined not to endanger either the safety or lecid 4G 7 : k iT “ cf “ee . ~ " pone » ea - lad 
the rank of the country, still regard a war revenue levied i » 13.000 or a : os — ‘sew a 1 fect - bem psa xan 
in time of peace with strong dislike and alarm. ‘The object, ~ aod a “st ge oa mg ye ‘I ‘ch ec paseage. the 
which was pretty distinctly stated in Mr. Forster’s speech ome he G di "I re der bs with fa pos yo a sn 
of Thursday week, is not of course to censure the Ministry, mei xe = "9 ' — Adil ta . “ . aaa letter that New 
whose foreign policy Mr. Stansfeld, for example, warmly sup- [eee ee in an Bea eae eee ee eee ona. 

: ee et rately Orleans accepted the victors, but as victors, not as friends. 
ports, but to impress on the Government the Parliamentary  iaiion Cis Rien ‘mecalanal Whe iid i ous iene 
necessity of more thrifty administration. The heads of de-| ret ore No ~ aed ‘aed mp : full Of ae len . ‘= © coninn 
partments, as Mr. Gladstone allowed, can, if they choose, | °"° {H° orhern journals are fult ov conireene ‘ 5 

d . . . ce supply of cotton. This success has been followed up by the 
reduce, and the object of the discussion is to convince them ties ' . % 
th . ~ ees . |capture of Baton Rouge, and the Federals may be said, ex- 
ey must. Our squadrons, necessarily strengthened in the | “ 5 . ee. Bar : 
: , - ch, . . cept at Memphis, to be masters of the Mississippi. All in 
Channel, have been increased in every sea. There is a force | 2 = : 
in Chi ee ¢ . ; - \the West now depends on the action which must shortly be 
in China which is, in fact, at war on its own respousi- | ¢ , ee iG al Halleck 
bility. Ti in tien ian ¢ a ihe o | fought between General Beauregard and General Halleck, 
y. 1e reguiar force retained in the islands is : as 
| - “ven . +, leach of whom has been heavily reinforced, and who by the 
t than if volunteers and militia were not in exiat- | latest accounts were within a few miles of each other. © 
ence, and the number of men paid in the Navy demands | ““** “°* “ ss ae , : 
some explanation. _ Unless some willingness is shown M. Texier, one of the French reporters on the Great Ex- 
to reduce the national burden, to stop, as it were, all hibition, has published some remarks on the changes in the 
leakage, and secure a pennyworth for our penny, we shall) national character since 1851. Englishmen, he says, now 
have one of those mad reactions periodic in our history, and | wear beards, the demi-monde has invaded London, and the 
which, while crippling the national strength, ultimately | people amuse themselves by witnessing poses plastiques. It 
involve us in huge and sudden expense. The Ministry, it is | js all true, as true as most English pictures of l’rance, the only 
said, dislike the proposed motion, but it can involve nothing | mistake being that M. Texier has confused London with 
not already said by one of themselves, and can reflect no dis- | Leicester-square,—the few people whom he has seen witha 
credit on men who up to the recent changes in the European | nation of twenty millions. 
position have been justified in holding themselves, as it were, 
prepared to act. | Lord Taunton moved on Tuesday the second reading of 
ee the bill abolishing certain partially obsolete qualifications for 
We are not at war with the Chinese ; we have only killed office, which consist of declarations that the candidate will not 
from six to seven hundred Chinamen. Admiral Hope, it ap- | use his influence to interfere in any way with the authority of 
pe and the French commander in Shanghai, on ist | the secular and spiritual authorities of the kingdom, especially 
arch, attacked a village twenty miles from Shanghai, then | including the bishops. In the case of Government officers the 
occupied by the Taepings, or Chinese rebels. They fought | declaration is not required ; in the case of municipal officers 
with unusual bravery, but could not resist the shells, and fled, | it is required in England where there is no need of it—but no 
leaving 600 bodies, one-tenth of their strength, heaped in the | such declaration is imposed in Ireland, where objections both 
enth ength, heay | . jection 
W lanes. A body of Chinese recruits, led by a Colonel | to the Crown and (Protestant) Bishops are conceivable. 
ard, showed the utmost determination, and had sixty of |The Lords rejected it hastily, and without further discussion, 
their number wounded,—a curious comment on the English by a majority of 32, after an alarmist speech from the Duke 
belief that all Chinese are cowards. The affair is of course of Marlborough, who intimated that it was part of a con- 
very glorious, only what right Admiral Hope had to kill | spiracy by Mr. Miall and Dr. Foster to undermine the Church 
en in hundreds, twenty miles from the European set-! of England. So the State is to parade the tattered political 
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tapestry of Queen Anne’s time at least for another year, 
because though stained, moth-eaten, and dusty, and disagree- 
able alike to sense and senses, the Bishops and the Peers 
see in the proposal to remove it a dark conspiracy to destroy 
the Church. Whatmight not be feared from an Alderman 
who had not sworn fealty to the Bishops ? 


Lord Westbury during the week has claimed for himself 
a military reputation by accepting, on behalf of the House 
of Lords, a problematic challenge from the Speaker of the 
House of Commons to a rifle-match at Wimbledon, on the 
Sth July. Eleven members of each House, it is said doubt- 
fully, are to fire at 200 and 500 yards, each firing seven shots. 
From the cultivation of the “ Beautiful,” therefore, this ver- 
satile peer is now passing to the cultivation of the military 
art. It is not too soon; for Lord Westbury’s personal foes 
are multiplying on every side. To Lord Derby and Lord 
Chelmsford must be added this week the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and his champion, the Duke of Buccleugh. Prowess 
at Wimbledon may avail him with the lay lords, but if he 
makes the bench of bishops his foes, even his calm and pas- 
sionless equanimity will yet be overmatched. 

We have asummary sent by telegraph of the new Indian 
budget, and if not quite intelligible as to the present, it is 


still tolerably satisfactory as to the future. There is a deficit of 


six millions on the year which has to be met somehow, by loan, 
or drafts from the balances, but next year Mr. Laing thinks 
there will, if no new rebellion occurs, no war breaks out, and 
no tribe thinks it necessary to avenge some sacred ape, be a 
surplus of a million-and-a-half Of this sum Mr. Laing 
gives 100,000/. for education, 400,000/. for additional public 
works, and surrenders most of the rest by remissions of heavy 
taxes. The duties of piece goods are reduced to five, and 
on yarns to three and a half per cent., the duty on paper is 
abolished, other minor reductions are sanctioned, and 
incomes below 50/. are all declared exempt. It seems a san- 
guine budget, for Indian statistics are about as reliable as 
railway profits, and we must wait for the details. Mr. 
Laing, we regret to perceive, promises once more to abandon 
the Income tax, and so throw the country back on the old 
system of revenue. Promises, however, reported by tele- 
graph are always apt to look more absolute than when 
ain. 


The British Government, it would appear, has finally 
retired from intervention in Mexico. Spain seems dubious, 
General Prim having threatened to return to Madrid, while 
the Captain-General of Cuba orders the troops to remain. 
Napoleon, however, is determined, and the French army, now 
including some fifteen thousand men, is expected to march 
onthe capital by 20th April. What they are to do when 
there, is still only known tothe Emperor, though a belief bas 
of late gained strength that in the proved impossibility of 
governing through a subject Prince, he may declare the 
Mexican States a direct dependency of France. This country 
would not interfere, the Mexicans are too divided for war, 
and the United States must await better days before they 
can do more than protest. A dull sense of having been 
tricked is left on the British mind, but the Mexicans are not 
a race whom we are bound to protect, and if Frenchmen are 
gratified with the idea of an India with a frontier twelve 
hundred miles long they are welcome to the expense and 
the responsibility. 





Captain Coles complains in the 7imes that he is not to 
superintend the construction of his own cupola ship, and 
Lord C. Paget, in the House of Commons, complains of the 
complaint. Both appear to be a little too sensitive. A de- 
partment can seldom entrust a work wholly to an inventor, 
for he is almost sure to devote his attention to his own 
especial point, and neglect more general considerations. 
Captain Coles is to superintend the building of his own 
shield, and his claim to construct the ship oversteps the 
right of invention. At the same time, Lord C. Paget need 
not have administered a public rebuke to a man of genius 
because he was a little too anxious to make himself useful 
to the country, and a little too jealous for an invention 
which events have proved of high value. 





The Fen country has sustained a terrible blow. The vast 
tract between Lincoln and Cambridge, including some 
700,000 acres, lies below the sea level. A sluice, four 
miles from Lynn, through which the Ouse discharged itselt 
into the sea, has given way, and the tide comes in through a 
breach more than 40 yards broad. Twenty thousand acres 


ee 
of the richest land in the country are already destroyed 
the cattle are huddled together on the uplands, and hundreds 
of families will be ruined. Should the summer be wet the 
loss will be very much greater than at present, and the peo : 
on the “ middle level,” the district most immediately affect 
seem lost in helpless dismay. Strangely enough, thoyg;, 
there is a board of Commissioners, no one an the spot seems 
to have had authority to give the requisite orders, and up te 
Thursday the Commissioners were still in London, “ attend, 
ing to Parliamentary business,” which one would think migh 
wait. ie 


The seulptors are highly enraged. The Commissioners of 
the Great Exhibition it seems allowed Mr. F. T. Palgraye ty 
publish a Handbook criticizing their work and the painters’ 
and sell it, stamped with their imprimatur, within the build. 
ing. The criticism is excessively severe, and the sculptors ay 
indignant that they should have been asked to contribute, and 
then abused for their work. Sir W. Dilke, when asked for ay 
explanation, declared himself ignorant of the contents of the 
book, the Commissioners only receiving a royalty of two. 
pence on each copy sold. We have seen the book, whieh, 
though well written and sometimes original, is as audacious 
as book can be, certainly not a work to go forth under gp 
official guarantee. The Commissioners are a great deal too 
greedy. There was not the slightest necessity for any book 
of the kind, and the Commissioners might in courtesy haye 
left their guests’ works to the only criticism they had invited, 
that of the public. Suppose all the tradesmen who ar 
exhibitors were labelled in the same style ? 


One corps of Volunteers seems to have broken down, 
the corps of the London Irish. The officers, it would seem, 
quarrelled about promotions, the men would not attend 
their drill, and the finances are in such a state, that the 
Marquis of Donegal is ashamed to mention the balance, 4 
meeting was held to discuss these matters on, Monday. 
which was “ indeseribably stormy,” which passed no resolu. 
tions, and which broke up somewhat prematurely. The 
corps seems virtually dissolved. Perhaps the Irish national. 
ists will now comprehend one reason for not encouraging 
Lrish volunteer corps. 


In 1860, 14,775 persons died violent deaths in England 
and Wales, or one in every 1,328. Of these 1,365, or nine 
per cent., were suicides. 


Count Rechberg’s speech, on 6th May, was not, it appears, 
altogether in favour of non-intervention. His master accepts 
that policy, it would seem, but with a certain reserve. No- 
body is to intervene any more, but the whole German empire 
is to fight for Venetia. That is the last new reading of the 
dogma, and very satisfactory it must be to M. de Rechberg. 
France is not to interfere for Italy, but Prussia, of course, 
may move up her armies against. Fortunately, liberal 
Germany may have a voice before that policy is adopted, aud 
Italy compelled to appeal to France or the Revolution. 


THE WEEK ABROAD. 


Iraty.—Italy is still occupied with the visit of the King to Naples, 
where the enthusiasm coutinues as deep as ever. On the 6th May the 
King gave a grand ball, at which the consular body and officers of 
the English and French navy were present, and it is noted that the 
King admits merehants, excluded under the Bourbons. On tle 
following day he visited Salerno, where the people gave him a spleo- 
did reception, lining every street with flags, and turning out i 
masses to surround the King, and beg him to stay among them. 
The streets were kept solely by the national guard, and the priests 
thronged in from the neighbourhood to pay their respects to the et 
communicated sovereign. Victor Emanuel could hardly stir for the 
throngs of admirers, and opposition would seem to have temporanily 
disappeared. The reporter, whom the scene seems to have excited 
to enthusiasm, mentions that the last time he was in Salerno, 30 
political prisoners, with Nicotera at their head, were undergoing 
trial, and were sentenced in heaps to death, imprisonment, or exile 
for plotting against the Bourbon. And now Nicotera is membet 
| for Salerno, and the Bourbon is a fugitive in Rome, and the people 
have turned out en masse to welcome the King of United Italy. 
‘The cries to proceed to Rome seem to have been numerous.  Prinee 
Napoleon is daily expected at Naples. 





Avstria,—On the 7th instant a debate on the supplies for the 
| Foreign Department elicited an important speech from Count Reeb- 
| berg. M. Kurauda, member for Vienna, had condemned the inter 
ference of Austria in Ltaly in strong terms. Ever since she bad 
jinterfered she had been in difficulties, had been obliged to maintail 
enormous armies, and had unendurably increased her national debt. 
| Venetia, he thought, they must defend, as the bulwark of Southem 
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Count Rechberg replied that the Government were 
at the consequences of intermeddling in Italy had been 
most bitter, but the new policy was one of defence, not of offence. 
He might, however, say that Venetia would be defended by the 
whole force of the monarchy, and, indeed, by the whole empire. 
This sentence, which was supp sed to imply a German guarantee for 
Venice, was received with tremendous cheers. During the debate 
Dr. Giskra denounced the ( oncordat as an offence to common sense, 
and a cause of discord within the empire, and the House reduced 
the salary of the ambassador at Rome by 20007, a-year. 


Germany. 
aware th 


Prussia.—Parliament opens on May 19th, and it is asserted that 
the Government will follow a line of conduct of this kind: The 
King will not open the Chambers, and will leave its addresses without 
reply. The regular revenue is beyond the control of Parliament, and 
with this the Ministry will attempt to. tide on. There is, however, 
after all reductions a deficit of 3} millions of thalers to be met, 
which cannot be met without loans or taxes, for either of which 
the consent of the Chamber must be asked. The Royal Govern- 
ment in fact will remain in judicious inaction. | The notion of 
tiring out German political patience is not a little improbable, and 
other rumours ascribe to the King an intention of abdicating, 
jeaving to his successor the necessary compromise with new ideas. 
All parties seem to agree that a coup @ état will not be attempted. 

Germans are greatly interested in a quarrel between the Elector 
of Hesse and his people, which threatens to bring the Prussian army 
into the field. An account of the recent movements wil! be found in 
another column. 





Mexico.—Our dates from Mexico are to the 14th April, but the 
letters only announce that France intends to advance on Mexico 
alone, that the English have finally quitted the country, and that the 
Spaniards were returning to the Havannah. [tis said that the Cap- 
tain-General of Cuba objects to this course, and cabinet councils have 
been held at Madrid to deliberate on the policy to be pursued. 
Foreigners in Mexico seem exceedingly anxious for the French 
advance, and there is little chance of overt resistance before the 
capital is reached. It is understood that the head of the French 
party in the country is General Almonte, 


France.—The Moniteu denies that Prince Napoleon has any 
political mission in his visit to Naples; but society continues to re- 
peat rumours, which the official journal of Naples also denies. The 
Government has introduced its proposal of supplementary credits for 
1862, which is tabulated as follows : 

IE-XVENSES. 
ORDINARY SERVICE. 
Public debt and dotations , re 
General services of the Ministries on —_ na 
Expenses of Government undertakings and collection 


Franes. 
21,650,045 
126,460,675 


of taxes vom a es ‘tit — _ 9,135,397 
Reimbursements and restitutions a we 5,060,000 
EXTRAORDINARY SERVICE, 

Extraordinary works... = nes _ 15,489,265 





177,795,382 


REcEIPtTs 


Surplus of budget voted sn aa _ wee $,300,997 
Surplus of direct taxes bc an = 4.7 13,000 
Surplus on produce of the forests —_ 7 ne 3,304,000 
Surplus on indirect taxes ons sai oo wae 20,000,000 
New registration dues and stamp duties (six months) — 19,850,000 
Temporary duty on sugar and salt (six months) wie 34.185.000 
Reserve of sinking fund se edi tei ne 1,069,000 
Chinese indemnity own one one ae one 10,000,000 
Spanish indemnity _ _ - sie wee 25,000,000 
Residue of the loan of 1855 (Law of May 28, 1858, 

Art. 8) 2,000,000 


Funds disposable of the loan of 1859, and consolida- 
tion of the funds of the dotation of the army in 
1859, 1860, and 1861 (law of July 14, 1860) ee 26,162,000 

150,583,997 

Deduct calculated diminution of the produce of 
Algeria — 4,974,000 

Definitive amount of the surplus of receipts ... ees 145,609,997 

The duty on sugar and salt will excite a fierce discussion, as it is 

greaily disliked in the Chamber. 


coe «ee oe eee eee 





Ixpia.—The latest and only important intelligence from India is 
contained in a telegram from Jubal, and comes down to the 16th 
May. On that day Mr. Laing introduced his budget, analyzed in 
another place. Mr. Laing will probably return to 
England, when Sir R. Napier will be the only member of Lord 
Cauuing’s Government left in India. Lord Elgin’s reply to the 
addresses presented to him by Calcutta had been satisfactory to the 


Europeans. 


It is stated tha 





Cutwa.—The North China Herald of 27th Fe bruary publishes 
an account of a recent expedition against the ‘Taepings, or rebels. It 
appears that a Taeping force of about 6000 men appeared at a village 
Some twenty miles from Shanghai, and Admiral Hope thought 1 


heeessary to attack them. He accordingly did so with a force of | 


| 350 sailors and marines, 300 French soldiers, 35 artillerymen, and 
| 700 Chinese recruits, drilled and commanded by Colonel Ward, an 
| American. The troops were taken up the Wangh 90 river, and on 
Ist March were landed opposite the fortified village, which was 
reached at S a.m. ‘The enemy kept up a sharp discharge of musketry 
and threw a few shells, but the fire of the allies was too 
| heavy, and, after a contest of about two hours the allies entered 
the breach, and drove out the Taepings at the point of 
| the bayonet. About 700 Taepings were found dead, the bodies in 
some places lying in heaps, and the plain was strewn with men shot 
down in their flight. The Taepings behaved very well, as did Colonel 
Ward’s Chinese corps, who, indeed, exposed themselves a little too 
much, The foreign force suffered but little, only two or three marines 
being wounded. The village was finally burnt to the ground, and 
the troops returned to Shanghai. * 

America.—New Orleans fell on 26th April, but the accounts of 
the capture are still imperfect. [t would appear, however, that Com- 
modore Farragut, with his fleet of 30 vessels and 20 mortar schooners, 
contrived to reach the city itself, which was defended by Forts Philip 
and Jackson, and a heavy iron chain stretched upon eight wooden 
The forts seem to have been silenced, and the Commodore 
cut the chain, these operations consuming about twelve days. The 
city was occupied by General Lovell, with about 12,000 troops, said 
to be foreigners, but we presume Creole French, under the command 
of three French officers. When, however, the Commodore arrived 
opposite the city, he found it evacuated, and on 26th April demanded 
from the mayor the surrender of the city. The mayor replied, stating 
that he was no military man, and knew not how to surrender an un- 
defended place, and declaring that the “city was the Commodore’s 
by the power of brutal force, not by the mayor's choice, or the con- 
sent of its inhabitants.” The “heart and hand of the man who 
attempted to raise the Federal flag would be paralyzed, and the oecu- 
pation of the city does not transfer allegiance from the Government 
of their choice to one which they have deliberately repudiated.” 
lhe city, by last accounts, was held by a battalion of marines, but 
General Butler is in the neighbourhood with a large land force. The 
Southern papers profess unbroken confidence, but it seems to be 
admitted that great difficulties will now be experienced in importing 
munitions of war. 

It is reported at New York that Baton Rouge, 120 miles up the 
|river, has also been captured, and that General Beauregard has 
evacuated Corinth and fallen back upon Memphis, near which point 
a battle between him and General Halleck is immediately expected. 
All the troops in New Orleans have joined Beauregard, and General 
Halleck has also been reinforced. An official account of the battle 
of Pittsburg has been published, from which it appears that the 
original account of the loss was not so absurd as was supposed. 
The Federals lost. 17,000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, and 
the Confederates nearly 20,000, 


THE WEEK AT HC 





vessels. 


T J ‘ r ry ’ 

WEEK AT HOME. 
. 

Pouiticat.—On Monday last Earl Russell, supported by Lord 
| Lyveden, Sir J. Shuttleworth, Sir Walter Stirling, and other nota- 
| bilities, delivered his first presidential speech at the annual meeting 
lof the British and Foreign School Society, having been requested by 
| aresolution to fill the oflice of president im the place of the late Duke 
lof Bedford. He referred to the successful efforts made by himself in 
! connexion with the Marquis of Lansdowne and Sir J. Shuttleworth 
promotion of unsectarkun ¢ ducation, the adoption of good 





ior the 
models and standards of edueation, and the introduction of county 
schools into remote villages where they were unknown. Referring 
to the Education Commission, he disagreed with a statement attr 
| buted to Mr. W alpole, who “‘entirely approved the efforts of the 
| Assistant Commissioners who were employed, but could not approve 
the report.” Earl Russell, on the coutrary, very much admired the 
| report, and did not admire the Assistant Commissioners, Perhaps 
some of the Commissioners had in mind certain lines, which said : 
| “The man who fired the temple outlives 
The pious fool who raised it,” 
—Lord Lansdowne, Sir J. Shuttleworth, and Lord Russell “ being 
the pious fools,” but the report was a very fair and useful report for 
j ull that. 
| those schools were to be improved which either could not or would 
not receive Government grants. ‘The number of these schools was 
The difficulties to any plan were twofold: one of local 
control, the other of local rates. ‘Those who paid loeal rates de- 
Lf local control and local rates were given by 
Act of Parliament the usual biiter contention must arise between 
Churehmen and Dissenters. ‘The Commission had suggested two 
for general efficiency ; 
the other upon examinations founded on the three r.s by ec yunty 
officers. The seh me, though approved by Earl Russell, was open to 
the objection, that here also the question of control under a county 
or parish rate would arise upon religious The Earl con- 
fessed his opinion “that rating, as it does not extend to all species of 
; rdly the proper mode of support for that 
and in the next place, that rating would 


Earl Russell proceeded to consider the gencral question, how 
| 
very great, 


manded local control. 


kinds of support—the present one by grants 


gre unds, 





property in the county, is 


is a national object 3” 





which 
| involve e¢ itrol. “ But if this be so, you must st || continue to look 
to national funds.” <All he wanted to show was that whether we 
approve or disapprove of the Revised Code, one of the greatest tasks 
1 fe re us al 0 7 it reatest tasks which any Government or any 
Legislature can have to perform’—remains, that of exte uding the 
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benefits of education throughout the country. 
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The Tories profess to be grievously scandalized because the Lord 
Chancellor has appointed his son-in-law, Mr. Skirrow, solicitor, 
to the office of taxing-master of the Court of Chancery. If Mr. 
Skirrow was equal to the post, why not? If he is not equal let 
them say so. é 

The petition against the return of Sir John Hay for Wakefield 
has been abandoned, and the petitioners are said to have spent some 
1,5002. in vain. The Yorkshire Gazette’s remarks on the occasion 
are more than usually edifying. 


Socran.—“ A student,” writing to the Ziwes, complains, reason- 
ably, we think, of the large number of mere pleasure readers and 
schoolboys who infest the reading room of the British Museum. 
The room is calculated to accommodate 300 people. As many as 
670 have of late attended it in one day, of which nearly two 
hundred are young persons who come to make use of translations 
and keys, and many others mere novel readers. Ile tells the case of 
a single crammer living near Bloomsbury who sent no less than 15 
pupils to read in the Museum daily to save them the trouble of buy- 
ing books. Surely some means could be devised in order that the 
room should be kept for those who really deserve to use it. 

On Saturday last the Society for the Suppression of Mendicity held 
their anniversary meeting in Red Lion-square, the Marquis of West- 
minster in the chair. In the first five months of the past year there 
had been an increase of 155 per cent. in the number of applicants for 
relief as compared with that of the preceding year. The registered 
cases in excess were 446; unregistered, 7606. In like manner, the 
meals given by the society had increased from 42,192 in 1860, to 
73,077 im 1861. 

A surgeon, writing to one of the daily papers upon arsenical green 
paper-hangings, calls attention to the following facts, no? elicited at 
the recent investgation at Limehouse : 

(1.) Of four children who died, every one had been healthy 
until the green paper was first placed on the walls at Christmas 
last. 

(2.) The father, mother, and all the children then began to 
sicken, ‘The symptoms were smarting of the eyes, irritation of the 
nostrils, headache (over the brows in particular), soreness of the 
mouth and throat, with occasional sharp pains over the bowels, 
constant rubbing of the upper lip, and mrs AA of the mouth. 

(3.) The antiseptic properties of arsenic are well known. 
days after death the body of the child was undecomposed. 
was neither effluvium nor discoloration. 

(4.) The undertaker noticed that all the three preceding chil- 
dren, after being four days dead, were in a like condition. 

(5.) After the green paper was removed, all the symptoms 
ceased in the remaining occupants. 

He attributes much baffling disease to the unsuspected effects of 
arsenical papers, especially throat complaints. 

A singular case of infanticide occurred on Sunday night. The 
porters at the London Bridge station, according to custom, searched 
the carriages of a train that had just arrived from Woolwich, and in 
a second-class carriage found a parcel, which on examination proved 
to be the body of an infant child, the marks on which gave rise to 
strong suspicions of its having been ‘murdered. No trace on 
inquest wall be found of the perpetrators. 

na letter to the Zimes, entitled ‘ Lancastrians for Lancashire,” 
8. G. O., while bearing witness to the kind and wise spirit displayed 
by the nobility and gentry, asks, “Is it nothing to have seen Lanca- 
shire reasoning, not rebelling, in a day of deep trial? Is it nothing 
to behold men, working men, and girls, their children, struggling, not 
for alms, but to be independent of them—willing to pawn or sell the 
books, the musical instruments, every stick of that small store of 
luxuries hard industry and self-denial had won, rather than be 
paupers ?” 

The report of the select committec, appointed by the House of 
Commons, on the motion by Mr. Hankey, has been printed. After 
calling attention to the fact that the number of fires in London has 
increased from 458 in 1833 to 1,183 in 1861, and noticing that 
** London” now, taking only the area of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, covers about 170 square miles, and has 360,000 houses, the 
committee express their opinion that the parochial arrangements 
required by law for the extinction of fires should be discontinued ; 
though maintained at a cost supposed to be nearer 10,0002. a vear than 
5,000/., they are useless, or worse. The Fire Brigade establishment 
of the insurance offices is also totally idadequate to the general pro- 
tection of London from fire, nor can the offices be expected to under- 
take the task; their object is the especial protection of those parts 
where the largest amount of insured property is to be found; they 
are, moreover, anxious to give up the brigade. But its efficiency is 
such that the committee consider that the services of the existing 
staff ought to be made available in connexion with any new system 
which may be adopted. 


Seven 
There 


Law anv Justice.—While the workhouse system is under the 
fullest strain in Lancashire, occasional instances force its operation 
upon our notice at our own doors. Mr, Thomas Russell, formerly a 
performer at Astley’s, fell down in the street and died of starvation 
on his way to the hospital, in the East of London, on the day when 
the wealthy crowd was pouring into the “ World’s Fair” at the West- 
end. Upon inquest it was found that in spite of a certificate from 
the surgeon of the Union declaring the poor man unfit for work, he 
was harassed by the guardian until he abstained from calling for the 
loaf which had been three or four times doled out to him. And so 
he died. The guardian who visited his wife, and saw her at work 


reported her in full employment. The jury found: “That the de 
ecased died from natural causes, but recommended to the board that 
in future a more generous diet should be given to those poor w] 
brought from the parish surgeon a certificate that they are anak 
even to pick oakum.” 

A delicate-looking sempstress, Clara Fuller, in company with thr 
friends, was lately brutally kicked by a policeman for relieving = 
pent-up spirits by singing on her way home. The brute, after ous 
her a first kick, ran after her and gave her another, with the obserra 
tion, “ Now say I’ve killed you.” The poor girl had merely saig Fe 
being kicked the first time, “Good gracious, you’ve killed ie 
How naturally she may have said it may be inferred from the {aot 
that the second kick left her insensible at the time and unable since 
to return to her work. The magistrate properly sent up the prison, 
Hugh Silcester Kivleham, for trial. : 

‘Iwo appeals from the Master of the Rolls in the case of the Bayt 
of Deposit have been decided in favour of the appellants. The Lords 
Justices decided that neither Mrs. Davies nor the Marquis of Aber. 
corn were contributories to the Bank, inasmuch as there was yo 
evidence to show that they intended to be so. They also decided 
that a director is not bound to know what the office of a directo: 
involves. In spite of this decision, however, Lord Abercorn was 
refused his costs, which were granted to Mrs. Davies. 


FixanciaL.—A more convincing proof of the estimation held ip 
this country of the resources and honour of Turkey could not 
afforded than the fact that out of the Eight Million Loan which thg 
country lately contracted little more than a quarter of a milliog 
sterling remains unpaid—the greater portion of the whole amount 
having been paid up in full. The same result has attended, algo, 
both the Moorish and the Egyptian Loans. The course of financial 
affairs here this week has been such as to lead to a belief that the 
Bank directors would raise the minimum last Thursday ; there was, 
however, no change made, and in consequence the open market 
has become easicr. If left to itself, the market would not yet 
show an upward tendency, and notwithstanding that this week's 
Bank returns are not favourable, but the contrary, the bullion 
showing a decrease of 346,598/., and the reserve of notes 4 
decrease of 1,194,6252., while the other securities are 1,014,883), 
more. This change indicates a pressure for both discount, notes and 
gold, the latter for shipment to the Continent in payment of 
silver purchased there for the East, and in connexion with the settle. 
ment of the late loans. Of fresh Joint Stock Companies there have 
been none to influence the Money Market, but it is known that seve 
ral are in course of formation, with capitals in the aggregate of some 
few millions sterling. The English Funded Securities have been 
very weak this week, in consequence of the increased pressure for 
money, but a rally has set in.  Consols fell to 934, bu 
have recovered to 933 3 for money. For the account they 
are at 923 ex. div. ‘Ihe New and Reduced Three per Cents, 
fell to 914, but have recovered to 914 3 Exchequer Bills have re. 
ceded to 14s. 17s. prem. Bank Stock 23739. The Indian Securities 
present no important change worthy of notice. ‘The Old Stock keeps 
at 227 29; the New, 1094; the Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Rupee 
paper 1093 3; the Five per Cents., 1034 3. Railway shares have 
fluctuated in value, and present prices show in many instances a fall 
and in others a rise. North Western are at 944; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 108} 3; Midland, 128} 29; Great Western, 734; Souti 
Eastern, 84} 3. 

The Annual Meeting of the Universal Life Assurance Society 
was held on the 14th inst., when a reduction of 45/. per cent. 
on the premiums of all policies entitled to participate in the profits, 
and a bonus of 1l. 18s. 6d. per share, were detanel. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps, Monday, May 12.—Distress in Lancashire: Lord Shaftesbury’ 
question.—Shannon Navigation : Marquis of Clanricarde’s motion. 

Tuesday, May 13th.— Qualification for Offices Abolition Bill: Second reading. 
Thursday, May 15.—Registration of Voters’ Bill: Committee. 

Hovsr or Commons, Monday, May 12.--Customs and Inland Revenue Bill; com 
mittee. 
Tuesday, May 13th.—Income Tax: Mr. Hubbard's resolution. —Sailors’ Homes: Mr 
HI, Stracey’s motion. 

Wednesday, May 14.—Abolition of Church Rates Bill: Motion for Second Reading 
rejected, and Mr. Sotheron Estcourt'’s Amendment carried. 

Thursday, May 15.— Merchant Shipping Act Amendment Bill: Committee,—Cut 
toms (Inland Revenue) Bill: Re-committal.—Peace Preservation (Ireland) bi 
Second reading.—Landed Property Improvement (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bil 
Second reading.—Retiring Pay, &c. (British Forces, India) Bill: Second reading. 
In the House of Lords on Monday night, 

The Earl of Suarressury called attention to the distress in Lancashirt 
and after referring in terms of high praise to the patience, good sense, ant 
manly conduct of the sufferers, asked whether it was the intention of Ge 
vernment to advise any temporary relaxation of the poor law, especially # 
regarded the labour test. Various means for relieving the present distress 
had been suggested, but all who were acquainted with the subject would 
prefer to see it done through the agency of the poor law. At present, how- 
ever, the application of the labour test to those who were willing 
work, but could not obtain employment, was cruel and injurious. Te put 
men, whose hands had been accustomed only to delicate operations, to break 
stones on the road, or to expose to cold and rain those who had beet 
accustomed to work in overheated rooms, was simply to deprive them d 
their future means of livelihood for the sake of temporary relief. 
earnestly hoped, therefore, that Government would assent to the proposed 
relaxation of the labour test. 

Earl GRANVILLE said that, after anxious consideration, Government 
had arrived at the conclusion that it was not advisable to offer any extfi- 
neous aid to the people of Lancashire, their unaided local means being, he 
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~ al value of the property of Lancashire amounted to 7,000,0002., and 
oe rates were not yet extraordinarily high. As to the labour test, it was 
e power of boards of guardians to relax it in certain cases, 


dy in th - as 
areided that they reported such relaxation to the Poor Law Board within 


wty-one days. , , , ; ; 
“a Earl of Deny joined in Lord Shaftesbury’s expressions of admira- 


ion for the patience and submission with which the Lancashire operatives 
ms met an almost unparalleled calamity, while, on the other hand, the 
yo majority of millowners were carrying on work, at a loss to themselves, 
® oly for the purpose of affording employment to those around them. It 
bed bees said that the present distress was not so great as on some former 
occasions. ‘This might be true as applying to Lancashire as a whole, but 
in particular towns, such as Manchester, Blackburn, Preston, and Wigan, 
distress had never been more pressing or general. He approved of the 
determination to use, as far as possible, the Poor Law machinery for relief, 
but for the thousands who would not submit to the degradation of applying 
for relief, private charity must be called upon, ard, he was convinced, 
would not be wanting. One thing must be borne in mind, that the need 
for subscriptions should not be unjustly gauged by the sums publicly an- 
nounced as subscriptions by Lancashire manufacturers, who had been de- 
voting themselves with the utmost liberality, to private and local efforts for 
ghe relief of the sufferers. Rie 

The Marquis of CLanricarpe moved for a Committee to inquire into the 
causes of the inundation of the river Shannon, and, in rather strong 
language, laid almost all the evils complained of to the charge of the Irish 
Board of Works. 

Lord Gexarp seconded the motion in the same spirit, and after some 
further discussion, a suggestion made by Lord Derby, to the effect that the 
proposed inquiry should be entrusted to two engineers, was assented to by 
Government, and the original motion was withdrawn. 

In the House of Commons, 

The Customs and Inland Revenue Bill passed through committee, clause 
7, rendering a license necessary for private brewing, being negatived with | 
the consent of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. All the other clauses 
were agreed to, and the House adjourned. 

In the House of Lords, 

Lord TAUNTON moved the second reading of the Qualification for Offices 
Abolition Bill, which he contended would do away with a Dissenter’s 
grievance without exposing the Church to any possible injury. 

The Duke of MARLBornoUGH moved that the bill be read a second time 
that day six months. If Dissenters had no evil designs against the Church 
they could have no real objections to the oath ; but, on the other hand, he 
had recently read a report of a meeting of the Liberation Society, at which 
aresolution was passed thanking Mr. Hadtield for his efforts “ to abolish 
the offensive declaration imposed for the acknowledged purpose of securing 
the recognition of the supremacy of the Church.” He believed the measure 
to be simply one of a series for the separation of the Church and State. 

Lord Woprnovse said that though he could not have supported the 
bill had he believed it to be a step towards the destruction of the Church, 
he should vote for it on the ground that it simply did away with certain 
unnecessary and objectionable oaths. 

On a division, the motion was negatived by 87 to 55. 

Along discussion then arose as to the course to be persued with regard to 
the Bishop of Winchester’s vote, that prelate having gone into the wrong 
lobby, and having left it without passing the tellers, Ultimately, it was 
resolved, on the motion of Earl Grey, that the Lord Chancellor should ask 
the Bishop which way he had intended to vote, and that his vote should be 
then taken. The Bishop, on being asked by the Lord Chancellor, stated 
that it was his intention to have voted with the non-contents, and his vote 
was taken accordingly. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Hussarp (Buckingham) moved the following resolution: “ That 
the incidence of an income tax should not fall upen capital or property, 
and, when applied to the annual products of invested property, should fall 
only upon the net income arising therefrom ; and that the net profits, gains, 
or salaries of persons and partnerships (not being public companies) engaged 
in any trade, farm, manufacture, profession, or salaried employment, should 
be subject, previous to assessment, to such an abatement as may equitably | 
adjust the burden thrown upon intelligence and skill as compared with | 
property.” He maintained that income, in a fiscal point of view, ought to | 
be, not the gross nominal income, but the sum actually netted. It was 
highly unjust, for example, that the man who received 12001. a year from 
funded property should only pay the same income tax as men from whose 
12001. a year had to be deducted 2002. or 300/, for repair of house 
property or expenses of collection. A deduction of 15 per cent. | 
for repairs and insurance from the gross value of houses when | 
assessed for the poor rate had been authorized, and why not in the} 
case of the income tax? Another great hardship of the present system 
was the incidence of income tax on fines, although it had been 
annually levied on the lessee of the property and on terminable annuities, 
mining property, however, perhaps the worst treated of any. Whatever 
capital was invested in a mine should be deducted from the gross returns | 
before the earnings were reckoned, but income tax had to be paid on every | 
penny of such capital. Another concession he asked for was that an abate- | 
ment of one-third of an assessment should be allowed for investments in | 
lifeinterests. A great anomaly, too, was, that a man with 149/. 19s. a 
year income paid at the rate of 6d. in the pound, a man with 150/ a year 
paid at the rate of 9d., and he should propose one uniform rate of 6d. After 
dwelling at length on the temptations to dishonesty attendant upon the 
present system, and the universal injustice of its operation, he concluded 
by urging upon the House the adoption of his resolution, as a basis on 
which Government might eventually found a remedial measure. 

Mr. Crawrorp (London) having seconded the motion, 

The Cuaxciitor or tue Excurqurk observed that Mr. Hubbard's 
resolution embodied the very plan which was rejected last year by a ma- 
jority of 7 to 2 ina Select Committee of his own choosing, ordered against 
the wishes of Government. The effect of that plan would be to reduce the 
total produce of the income tax by something like 2,600,000/, and would 
therefore necessitate an addition of 3d. or 4d. to the current rate, while 
any anticipation of an improved public morality in the returns from the 
Proposed changes were utterly unfounded. After taking objection to | 
nearly all Mr. Hubbard’s suggestions Mr. Gladstone concluded by saying | 
that whatever the acknowledged but unavoidable anomalies of the present 
system might be, that proposed by Mr. Hubbard would, without removing | 





| made 23 fruitless legislative experiments, 


| not ecclesiastical, but simply political. 


them, introduce fresh inequalities and fresh abuses, and, worse than all, 
irritations between class and class; and he hoped the House would 
always have virtue and manliness to reject such a proposition. 

Mr. Husparp having briefly replied, 

The resolution was put and negatived by 99 to 62. 

In the House of Commons, on Wednesday, 

Sir Jonn TrReLawNry moved the second reading of the Abolition of 
Church Rates Bill. 

Mr. Buxton (Maidstone) seconded the motion. The time, he hoped, for 
an equitable compromise seemed drawing near, as both parties were, appa- 
rently, beginning to feel strongly in favour of some arrangement. A most 
reasonable offer from the other side of the House, indeed, had been refused 
last year, but he had better hopes this session. After reviewing the prin- 
cipal plans for a settlement which had been proposed by various members 
of that House, he expressed his belief that the most practicable and the most 
just would be that the whole existing machinery should be maintained, but 
that the Church should abandon that seeming power of compulsion which 
at present excited so much ill-will, by an act providing that no penalty 
should attach to a refusal of payment. At present, however, the only course 
open to those who wished to see the question settled, was to vote for the 
bill then before them, and he hoped it would be passed by such a 
majority as would warn the opposition to listen to the idea of a com- 
promise, 

Mr. Sorurron Estcourt (Wiltshire) said Mr. Buxton’s speech was con- 
siderably more in favour of the amendment he (Mr. Estcourt) was about to 
move than of the motion he had seconded. Twenty-three bills upon the 
subject of Church Rates had been introduced in that House, and it was 
discreditable that they had not dealt with it in a business-like manner, as 
with other questions. The equality of votes on the last debate on the 
question, showed that the House was not prepared either to abolish Church 
Rates or to leave the law as it stood, and the amendment he was about 
to propose was a logical consequence of such a state of things. Mr. Estcourt 
concluded by moving a resolution to the effect that it was unjust and 
inexpedient to abolish Church Rates without first providing for the 
discharge of all obligations to which the churchwardens of the parish 
were liable. 

Sir G. C. Lewis (War Secretary) opposed the amendment, which he said 
was simply nugatory and useless. As churchwardens had no legal power to 
make a rate they could not be said to be under any legal obligations, and 
the amendment simply affirmed that churchwardens were bound by law 
to do what the law gave them no means of performing. The only course 
he saw was to abolish Church Rates, and then make some provision for 
raising the requisite funds from those actually attending the church. 

Mr. Bricur (Birmingham) said he had once proposed that everything 





| should be left as it was, with the exception of the power of enforcing the 


rate, which should be abolished. He believed Mr. Esteourt would accept 
that proposal, and that if he (Mr. Bright) and that gentleman were ap- 
pointed to settle the question they would not be long in doing so. He 
believed that the rates could not possibly be maintained, but it was im. 
possible that Churchmen could refuse to do what the humblest sects did, 
and not munificently support their own churches. He thought it was the 
duty of Government to introduce, and stake their existence upon, some 
satisfactory measure on the subject. 

Sir J. Paxrneron (Droitwich) agreed with Mr. Bright that it was the 
duty of Government to deal with the question, quoted the expressed 
opinions of many Dissenters to show their unqualified hostility to the 
Chureh, which had defeated the attempts made by the Conservative party 
to obtain a compromise. 

Mr. Disraeut (Buckinghamshire) said that if legislation had been ur- 
gently required the House would not have wasted 30 years upon it, and 
On the contrary, the history of 
the question proved that it was not ripe for legislation. The fact was that 
the pretext for legislation was not the object of the agitation, but it was 
clear that it was the existence of the Church of England which was at 
stake. He agreed with several previous speakers, that it was the duty of 
Government to deal with the question, but their system was to leave every 
question in the hands of private members. Sir G. Lewis had indeed sug- 
gested the adoption of a plan which had been recommended by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, but he (Mr. Disraeli), with all respect, did not 
attach any great weight to the Archbishop's opinion. The question was 
Church rates were imposed in the 
ancient and constitutional manner of the country, by a majority, and to 
object to the system was as if a constituent were to say he felt degraded 
and enslaved by being represented by the member elected by the majority in 
his borough. Government, by the majority, was the rule and spring of our 
political life, and he was surprised to hear so-called Liberals speaking of 
it with contempt. 

On a division, the motion for the second reading was negatived by 287 
to 286. 

Mr. Sorneron Esrcovunrt’s amendment was then put as a substantive 
motion, and carried by 288 to 271. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday night, 

The Lorp CHanceLLonr stated that he had accepted a challenge for a 
rifle shooting match with the House of Commons. 

No business of importance was transacted in the House of Commons. 





NOTICE. 
‘and “ OveRLAND Frienp or Inp1a,” will 


Subscriptions to the * Faienp or Inpta, 
Welington.street, Strand, London. 


be received by Mr. A. I yway, at No. 1, 
Terms 
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Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free, 
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“OVERLAND FRIEND OF INDIA” ,.,.......000000005. £2 O08. 


“POSTSCRIPT. 


No business of importance was transacted in the House of Lords last 
night. 

In the House of Commons, the alleged challenge to a rifle match from the 
Speaker to the Lord Chancellor was made the subject of a question by 
Mr. Bernat Oszorne, and Lord Evcno explained that the matter had 
arisen out of a misconception, caused by a joke of the Speaker's. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
ea ia 
THE FALL OF NEW ORLEANS. 

oe fall of New Orleans is the heaviest blow which the 

South has yet sustained, as injurious from the manner 
of capture as from the value of the city itself. The latter, 
however, is, we believe, immensely underrated in England, 
where the public are deceived by a defective analogy. These 
coast cities, it is said, are not the South, and the coast expe- 
ditions, however troublesome, are, after all, but skin wounds. 
The Southerners have only to retreat into their interior, and 
the invaders are left in helpless possession of posts which 
lead nowhere, yet demand an excessive outlay. ‘That is true 
as regards some of the positions occupied, the sea islands 
outside North Carolina, and even, we fear, Fort Monroe, 
but it is not correct of New Orleans. A wound there injures 
an artery, for the capture of the city carries with it the 
command of the navigation of the Mississippi. The Con- 
federate fleet is enclosed between Pittsburg and the sea, 
and Memphis once taken, the mighty river ceases to be a 
Southern highway. The Federal gunboats and steamers 
become as useful as an impregnable line of rails, while four 
rebel States are rendered accessible at any time, and in almost 
any direction, and may be assailed by Federal armies almost 
without a warning. No amount of success can ever make 
the South the masters of the sea, and the masters of the 
sea, with New Orleans theirs, are masters also of the most 
exposed Southern frontier, and can strike at one and the same 
time on the East and the West. 


New Orleans will greatly increase the tendency to subg; 
They can seem earnest to the last, for the North will alwayy 
receive them back with an only too ready forgiveness, * 
Whether the capture will enable the Federal Governmen: 
to raise the blockade may reasonably be doubted. If it gj 
that would be another blow to the Confederates, as reducing 
the chance of European intervention. But the Federals wij 
still be obliged to prevent unlimited communication, to peg, 
late imports very carefully, and to refuse to men who hare 
not submitted, the privilege of free trade. Even, therefor 
if the Confederates were willing to sell their cotton, export 
except by the few growers near the river who have Submitted 
would be surrounded with difficulties, and there is no proof 
as yet that the Confederates will sell a bale. They rely still, 
though with fainter hearts, on Europe. breaking the blockade 
and will do nothing which might supefsede the necessity fo 
intervention. England, we fear, must consent to endure til] 
the South has learned to accept the truth of its own position, 





THE “JAPANESE ARGUMENT” ON THE CHURCH 
RATE QUESTION, 
IIR Cornewall Lewis, with that happy humour whic 
KO ecclesiastical questions generally seem to evoke from 
his mind, playfully devoted his speech against Church Rates 
on Wednesday afternoon to removing the wonder which the 
Japanese Ambassadors might be supposed to feel at the 
chronic warfare in which we are engaged. The Secretary at 
War intended to support the abolition bill, but his historical 
lesson to the Japanese led him naturally enough into a warm 


That position may not, and does not, amount to immediate justification of the present condition of affairs as the inevit- 


victory. The South may, if it pleases, fall back on its 
swamps, and maintain a guerilla war, or even an organized 
campaign, as long as it can find men and powder. But it 
does carry these two most important results. The South has 
from the first asserted that its States formed a great Re- 

ublie, a nation entitled to stand alone, able to hold its place 
in the world, and entitled, on political as well as moral 
grounds, to assert its independence. With the loss of the 
Mississippi, much of this claim disappears. Masters of that 
river, the North can at any moment strike its rival close to 
the heart, can in extreme circumstances compel it to keep 
the peace, to modify its foreign relations, even, perhaps, to 
restrain its internal and local action. The Confederacy is as 
vulnerable as we should be were Ireland a province of France. 
France can strike at one frontier now, and it needs no 
strategy to perceive what our position would be were Napo- 
leon able to launch a force at once upon Kent and Anglesey. 
The moral claim of the South, if it has any, is of course un- 
touched, but the political claim is diminished, and the pro- 
bable chances of the struggle are most seriously affected. 
The effect, as we said, is increased by the manner of capture. 
Had New Orleans fallen before an army the seizure would 
have had but little political meaning. A stronger army 
might regain what a weak one had been forced to abandon. 
But New Orleans was captured from the sea by a force 
against which a French marshal in command of the Imperial 
Guard would have been as powerless as General Lovell 
with only his raw recruits. No power, except gunboats, 
could protect a city threatened by gunboats, riding on 
waters which rise far above the city level, and able to bom- 
bard, as it were, without receiving a shot. New Orleans 
belongs to the biggest fleet, and on the ocean the South can 
never contend with its Northern rival. 

Again, suppose the contest too protracted for Northern 
endurance, and terms of peace proposed. The Western 
States cannot give up the Mississippi, already in their own 
hands. We question if they could in any case without poli- 
tical extinction, for even the St. Lawrence cannot compensate 
for an outlet in which the seasons involve no change. But 
they certainly will not with the river once more in their 
hands, and any conceivable terms, therefore, must involve 
for the South the surrender of all the territory west of 
the Mississippi, and with it of every hope of ‘profitable 
or boundless extension. The dream of empire is over, 
and such a dream has had as much power over Southern 
imaginations as the safety of their peculiar institution. The 
blow is a heavy discouragement, heavy enough to make 
the Confederates doubt whether, under any circumstances, 
the victory can be theirs. They may, of course, have reached 
the temper in which men can never be beaten, and they will 
unquestionably wait for the result of Beauregard’s move- 
ments and General McClellan’s advance. But Memphis and 
Richmond once lost—and the chances of the North are at least 
as good as those of the South, the Carolinian fearing fever 
perhaps more than the man of Massachusetts ;—the loss of 





able consequence of our past history. His confutation of“ the 
Japanese argument ” was masterly, but will doubtless add to 
the difficulties of the embassy on this intricate subject, when 
they consider that it was addressed to them by a statesmaa 
who sought to win fresh allies against the rate. This, however, 
matters less, since the interior of the Japanese mind is clearly 
introduced rather as an ideal stage where fresh lights may be 
east upon the subject for Englishmen, than out of any 
sympathy with the barbarian. The heat of the contest hass 
filled the minds of Churchmen and Dissenters that they will 
scarcely believe in impartiality in any less grotesque costume 
than that of our new friends. Even the Chinese or the 
Mantchous they would suspect of having been already pr- 


judiced by some English politician, and it requires the metem- 


psychosis to the interior of a Japanese soul to give them any 
hope of a really unbiassed judgment. Looked at in this 
light we are not sure that the hypothesis is not a valuable 
one,—if we only attribute to these Japanese spectators our 
own political faculties, but iced by the supreme apathy of 
passive Oriental,—and carefully withhold from them Sir 
Cornewall Lewis’s lucid explanation of the historical antece. 
dents which justify all this rancour. Here are both great parties 
in the country panting, as they say, for a settlement of the 
question. Only an inconceivably small number of one 
party wish to destroy the State Church; only an incou- 
ceivably small number of the other party wish to force the 
Church Rate on unwilling consciences. We are almost ail 
agreed that the Church must be maintained, and that it 
must not be maintained at the expense of any really con- 
scientious scruple, and yet twenty-three plans of compromise 
have been tried and failed, and it seems as if all compromise, 
and all decisive victory, and all peace, were as far off 
ever,—as if the only certainty were violent, constant, and 
equal struggle. Both parties are equally to blame. The 
Tories, as represented by Mr. Disraeli, consider endles 
vestry struggles as a constitutional popular right. The 
Liberals, as represented by the Liberation Society, app 
rently hold the same view. But yet between these lies the 
large and helpless party who follow Mr. Sotheron Estcourt 
and Sir John Pakington on the one side, or Sir Cornewall 
Lewis and, we are happy toadd, Mr. Bright on the other. 
Such is the case. Must not, then, the English scruples 
and delicacies, and indignations on the subject seem 4 very 
curious thing to our imaginary Japanese friend? He seeé 
one party disavowing most warmly the wish to extort 
money from those who conscientiously object to gv 
it; and who, when asked, “Why, then, do you nd 
give up the tax from which you wish to exempt 
all who wish to be exempted, retaining only those who 
are willing to support it without compulsion ?”  indig- 
nantly reply that “the Church isin danger.” On the otiet 
hand, he sees another party asserting most eagerly 
quarters that their only objection to the compulsion 8 
moral objection,—that they ought not to be asked to support 
what they do not approve—and yet, when requested to et 
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the only ground on whieh they claim exemption stand as 
their legal and recognized title to exemption, they indig- 
antly reply, “ We will not ticket our moral scruples. We 
: fide the grounds of our honest indignation to the public 
on only on condition that we are not asked to base our 
actions on it in detail in future.” Surely this is a curious 


state of nind—on the one side a great party higgling for a}! 


nominal right to levy arate on all who do not object to pay it, 


on the other as great a party higgling fora right to suppress, | 


if they please, the declaration of principles of which they are 
roud that all the country rings with them. Well 


80 . ~ . 

night the Japanese say, wi, find these Englishmen usually 

calm, not very morbid, intelligently practical, but there 
, ’ 


are the most unexpectedly sore places in their minds which 


no one would expect, generally in connexion with a form of 
words. There is a very tender place in the Tory mind about | 


surrendering the affectation of compulsion after it has frankly 
surrendered the reality. There is a still tenderer place in 
the Radical mind about owning that it does on principle what 
it chooses to appear to do of arbitrary choice.” Thus would 
the imaginary Anglo-Japanese equitably judge the wonderful 
position in which Englishmen have landed themselves. 


ality to poiut out to us that there is no reason whatever why 
this senseless state of things should continue. Not only might 
the substance of both Tory and Radical claims, but the ap- 

arance also, be most decently saved by Mr. Bright’s pro- 
posed compromise. ‘ Leave,” he says, “everything exactly 
as it is, but strike off the power of compelling payment.” 
This is really a most complete solution. We say it, not un- 
aware that we have proposed a better solution of our own, 
which, like the other twenty-three, has not yet met with the 
enthusiastic gratitude of the public. Still, if we cannot sacri- 
fice pet solutions, how can we reproach the various political 
arties for their obstinacy ? The fact is, that Mr. Bright’s 
is better, exactly because it leaves a false appearance of 
victory to both sides, which seems to be the high aim of 
both parties. The Tory will still have the exterior semblance 


of legal right for his Church Rate, the Radical will have the | 
|advisedly thrown in the way of locomotion. “I was unable,” 
On the other hand, the Tory | said a National Guard to the trustworthy correspondent of 
waive the right to punish disobedience while keeping up ithe Times, “ever to leave my village without a pass from the 


consolation of iocking up the secret that he is really acting 
on a his own breast. 
wil 


manfully the form of demanding compliance, and the Radical | judge,” and the sentence illustrates the system. 
jabout these Governments of 


will waive the satisfaction of formally degrading the Church 


And we might well expect, moreover, this fictitious Imparti- | 








“THESE NEAPOLITANS.” 

Ww return once more to this reception of Victor Emanuel 

by the people of Southern Italy, for we do not know 
; an event in modern politics more striking or more hopeful. 
It is almost sufficient to prove, what no reasoning can ever 
| demonstrate, that the great dogma of Liberalism is true, that 
the instinct of a people gives them a wisdom often denied to 
the thoughtfulness of their leaders, that no extent of demo- 
ralization can finally harden the mighty popular heart. 
Whatever it is possible for human wickedness in high 
places to achieve had been done to degrade these Neapoli- 
tans. Whatever of local irritation and annoyance might be 
expected to dim their political insight, that they had en- 
dured. As the old tyranny passes away, its last relies slowly 
rotting like carrion exposed to the fresh air, foreigners are 
half tempted to forget how utterly devilish it was. Men can 
be elevated only by religion, or justice, or training, or pros- 
perity, and under the Bourbons these were all alike absent 
or used for mischief. Religion meant pardon for every offence 
excepting thoughtful inquiry ; justice was sold to the highest 
bidder, and its ministers were justly regarded only as the 
meanest of organized oppressors; education had dis- 
appeared, or was confined to monks, who taught that last 
worst lesson of the Evil One, that acts mattered nothing, 
so long as faith in the priest enabled him to avert the 
penalty, a Catholic antinomianism with only a priest for 
Christ. As for prosperity, the nation was as nearly beg- 
gared as nature permits, in a land where alone the rank 
richness of the tropics and the temperate wealth of Europe 
have achieved completest union. There were no profes- 
sions, for the only soldiery with a reputation were Swiss, 
the advocate had no vocation where the only argument 
was a bribe, the priesthood was a career only for a pea- 
sant or a knave, and medicine offered no prospect, even if 
medical training had been possible. Commerce was bound 











in with economic fetters, and crippled by the absence of se- 
PI ; 


eurity. Even agriculture, which in the worst despotisms of 
Asia is still left comparatively free, was crippled by difficulties 


There was 


Southern Italy something 


to a level with the other sects, while keeping up manfully | unspeakably petty ; something which suggested the rule 


the attitude of repulsing persecution. 
that in fact he cares for—the representative Church party 
having long ago disclaimed any wish to insult conscientious 
scruples, and the representative Dissenter having long ago 
disclaimed any wish seriously to injure the Chureh. More- 
over, the plan draws no distinction between Churchmen and 
Dissenters ; the man who refuses one year to pay may re- 
sume his position the next without any show of logical 
inconsistency, and the parishes which now refuse rates will 
probably grant them again so soon as it is clearly understood 
that no one can be legally compelled to pay. We think the 
fictitious Japanese would certainly maintain that this compro- 
mise equally divests the concession on both sides even of the 
appearance of surrender and defeat. The Church would, pro- 
bably, get a good deal more than it gets now, when there 
should no longer be any risk or heroism in refusing Church 
Rates, and much social advantage in paying them; and Dis- 
sent, at once permitted to mark its disapprobation of the na- 
tional system and to refuse all explanation of its reasons, 
will be able to combine dignified displeasure with personal 
convenience. 


Ifsuch a proposition as this should still bisect the House of 


Commons, like the two last motions on the subject, our 
Japanese would admit that we must give up the subject in 
despair. But one thing he will note, that the spiritual 
leaders on the Church side are less troublesome by far than 
the political. 
culty in the way at all; like the spiritual Emperor of Japan, 
he keeps aloof from the fray, and even intimates through 
lower channels that he would not be hard to please. Mr. 
Disraeli, the secular ruler of the party, is the real obstruc- 
tive. He sees in the strugele one of the bonds of his party, 
and will not allow Mr. Sotheron Estcourt and Mr. Bright— 
the seeonds on both sides—to compose the difference. These 
or discords and these warlike Wednesdays breathe to 
1m most melodious music. 

{nimosities more strongly than any other question, while 
they divide the Liberal ranks. No wonder that Mr. Dis- 
maeli’s only effort is directed to blister anew the tenderest 
herve of Conservatism, and inflame the ardour of dissent, 


Thus, each gains all|of evil children 


|that he 


The Archbishop of Canterbury puts no difli- | 


They muster the Conservative | 


rather than of ordinary tyrants. “I 
have an insane crave to see the sea,’ said a noble of 
Rome to an Englishman, with a look which suggested 
almost expected ridicule. “And why not see 
it?” “ Because I have applied for permission for the past 
twelve years, and have always been refused, and was last 
time told that such importunity suggested evil suspicions.” 
And he contributes dutifully to Peter's pence, with a thought 
in his heart which a Pope, were he a servant of Christ as 
well as his vicegerent, might possibly regard with fear. In- 
finite small repressions, every innocent wish hampered with 
obstacles, every healthy act surrounded with dangers, every 
bold thought leading to persecution—what wonder if the 
Neapolitans fell back on the permitted vices for a refuge 
from misery, found in gambling the excitement denied in 
life, and in the pursuit of women the interest which had 
departed from all healthy ambitions? Ina feetid atmosphere 
even Englishmen take to gin. Yet as if all this had not suf- 
ficed to destroy in the Neapolitan the God-given hunger of the 
soul—the thirst for justice, and liberty to breathe without a 
written permission, when the hour arrived, and he was 
free, he was subjected to another series of temptations. His 
beautiful city, which he had loved as freemen seldom love 
any collection of stone and lime, ceased to be a capital ; his 
childish crave for royalty, its tinsel and splendour and visible- 
ness, was left without gratification. His natural instructors 
told him the new monarch was a servant of Satan shortly to 
be returned to his master, agrarian disorder threatened his 
cherished quiet, and, above all, the one solitary reeommenda- 
tion of tyranny, the single political luxury of Naples and 
Dahomey—light taxation—suddenly disappeared. Who 
could wonder if the degradation of a century and the irrita- 
tion of an hour had combined to make him intolerant of 
liberty, if the prisoner of twenty years had shrunk from the 
keen fresh air. Every gaoler in Europe looked forward with 
longing certainty to that result, when the Neapolitan whom 
two generations of rulers had striven to debase, burdened with 
all his irritations, and jealousies, and taxes, flung himself at 
the feet of Victor Emanuel, pledging life and fortune for 
the King whose conquests had brought these evils, and in 
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bringing them had restored to him his manhood, and the 
duties and rights of freedom. It is a lesson for Liberals to 
all time, and the accompaniments we Englishmen dislike, 
the wild volcanic enthusiasm, the childish delight in splen- 
dour, the momentary love for a man which seems to rise to 
blasphemy, do but increase its force. It is because the 
stamina has been weakened in these men, because they know 
nothing of the manliness of self-restraint, because they live 
for the hour, and face to-day the duties at which to-morrow 
they shrink, that we marvel at the instinct by which they 
have attained the convictions that slow thought brings to 
stronger men. If freedom can elevate these men thus what 
can it not do for the races whom tyranny has not debased ? 
We write as if we believed all the libels on these 
Neapolitans, for even if they are true, the lesson is still 
invaluable, but the half of them are false. Englishmen, 
and still more Frenchmen, can sometimes appreciate a 
civilization which is utterly dissonant from their own, but 
they never can comprehend one which, differing from it in 
degree, still approaches their own in kind. They can 
tolerate Japanese sooner than Neapolitans. Naples, indeed, 
is of all cities the one which jars most on an Englishman’s 
reconceived ideas. That a people who sleep by day and 
in the open air, who care nothing for heavy food, and who 
are indifferent to what men, bred in a climate which demands 
clothing, choose to consider decency, should have virtues, 
seems to him inconceivable, and for years the lazzarone has 
been in his eyes the most contemptible of human beings, 
and all Neapolitans, lazzaroni. He has even invented a| 
scientific theory to justify his contempt, and declares the 
Neapolitans a mongrel race made up of the sweepings of 
the Mediterranean. Perhaps when strong municipal | 
government has swept away the externals which disgust 
his taste he may reconsider his science, but meanwhile we | 
would just remark that men capable of a scene such as that 
now passing in Naples are not necessarily so far below | 
himself. Men do not live by breeches any more than by | 
bread, and the man who. can die for a principle, pay double | 
taxes for an idea, and hail the man 2 represents those 
sacrifices as though he were Christ returned, has in him | 
a quality of nobleness though he know nothing of 
night-shirts, and is still nearly as dirty in habits as any 
lowland Scotchman. The lazzaroni of Naples are “lazy,” 
because it suits them to work at night ; ‘ shameless,’’ because | 
an evil creed has taught them that to demand an alms is to 
give an opportunity for the display of Christian virtue ; “ un- 
civilized,” because work being cheap where commerce is | 
strangled they do not endure pauperism in gloomy wrath, 
but laugh and jest over flour and garlic. The latter edible, 
indeed, is a crime in itself. Possibly if Italians and 
Spaniards ceased to eat garlic, one-third of the English con- 
tempt for those races would ipso facto disappear. The 
scientific theory, we confess, we are not much concerned to | 
answer. The man for whom Christ could die we are content 
to endure, and we no more believe in the redeeming virtue | 
of oppression among Feejeeans, than in the kindliness which | 
tyranny might educe in Englishmen. But, as a matter of! 
fact, the theory is a to recorded knowledge. The} 
insolence of race still admits that Europeans may be im-| 
proved, and those heavy Neapolitans, the largest men in| 


| 


‘either the one or the other of these aims. 


Ci 
among the ends of civilization should be included leis 
The Neapolitan is an Italian just like all other Italians wi 
an additional crust of dirt from the long compression f 
dirt above him, but with a capacity for developing the fall 
Italian nature, belonging of right to the one people amo 
whom genius has been endemic, who, when we were still 
brutal swordsmen, were the leaders of civilization, and who 
are now at this day our rivals in our one chosen specialty 
the reduction of the more recondite forces of nature to the 
service of human beings. Imagine Wheatstone despisin, 
Volta! ' 

Our remarks of course do not apply to Sicily. Ther 
undoubtedly the upper class has been twice crossed with 
foreign blood. Only we would just suggest that the degra. 
dation which comes from the blood of the Normans who 
followed Bohemond, and of the Moors who built Cordova, ig 
not perhaps, among men who believe in pedigrees, a very 
appreciable quantity. 





THE GERMAN REVOLUTION. 

VHOUGH not visible to the superficial observer it is yet 

a sober and undoubted fact that Germany is in open 
revolution. As is natural to the genius of the Teutonic race 
always more reflective than active, the movement is very un. 
like the French overturn of 1789, but has some resemblance 
to the English revolution of 1688. From the latter it differs 
however, in being more noiseless, as well as more intricate, 
Whereas the revolution of 1688 was chiefly a struggle fo 





‘liberty, the German revolution of the day is a contest for 


unity as well as freedom. The prelude to the drama has beeg 
playing since 1848, under manifold exertions for gaining 
The ery at first 
was mainly for liberty, till, through the influence of the more 
educated classes, particularly the youth of the universities, 
it changed into a supreme effort to obtain unity even before 
liberty. This tendency culminated in the famous resolution 
of the Parliament of Frankfort, due chiefly to the profes 
sional element, to offer the crown of a united Imperial Ger. 
many to the King of Prussia. Frederick William IV., asis 
well known, refused the crown, under the pressure of 
Austrian influence; and thereupon the unity movement 


| ° - 2 Pp ‘ 
collapsed for a while, giving way again to silent or open 


efforts for obtaining constitutional freedom. After fifteen 
years’ hard struggle—not always visible to the insular 
English eye, but very pronounced and marked nevertheless— 
these efforts have now at last been crowned with success, 
and every country of the Teutonic Confederation, with the 
exception of one unhappy little kingdom, possesses a repre- 
sentative constitution. The eminent success of Liberalism, 
reaching its zenith in the Prussian elections just concluded, 
has now again made room for continuing the unity struggle, 
and, for the first time in German history, the movement acts 
with equal strength in favour of unity and liberty combined. 

It is only after many years’ hard struggle that the Ger. 
mans have learnt that a happier political future can only be 
secured by the acquisition of constitutional liberty in unity. 
The lesson has been taught mainly of late by the most 
pitiable country of the whole confederation, the little elee- 
torate of Hesse-Cassel. The frightful tyranny and mis 


the Italian armies, and far above the standard we fix for! government of this wretched country has furnished abundant 
our soldiery, can have no Oriental blood. If they had a| proof that there is no salvation to be obtained from the 
taint derived from the slave population settled among them | separate efforts of individual States, and that as long % 
in the Roman period—six-tenths of whom were the “ bar- | Germany remains disunited, it is possible that Asiatic despot- 
barians” whom we regard as the aristocracy of mankind—| ism may flourish in the immediate neighbourhood of political 
it has long since worked itself clean in the rush of the| liberty. The modern history of Hesse-Cassel, indeed, bas 
deeper stream. Rome undoubtedly was once almost peopled been quite a school for German politicians, and, as such, 18 
by treed men, but the climatic causes which operated once | well worth sketching in a few words. The reigning family, 
have been effective again, and the Roman plebeian has| descendants of William the Wise, formerly counted among 
the deeply-cut features, the bull neck, and the gladiator its members some of the noblest princes of Germany, heroes 
build, as fully as if he had but just started out of a Roman/of the Reformation, and champions of social and political 
goin. Like all men without strong principle, or that sullen} liberty. But, as formerly the best, so the Electors have 





addiction to work in which an Englishman finds relief from 
the gloom of his thoughts, a Neapolitan works, for wages, 
dishonestly. He does as little as he can in as shiftless a 
style as he dare. But he works for himself just as well as/| 
anybody, except a Chinese or a Dutchman, and all over the 
hills the traveller sees little farms in which the sweat of the cul- 
tivator has stood in the place of manure, and wasteful human 
work has supplied the chronic deficiency of funds. Above 
that position in life, what was the value of work where money 
secured nothing save domiciliary visits from a police with 
the right of torture? Let labour but produce its return, and 
the Neapolitan will toil, not perhaps as an Englishman does, 
but as the Englishman will do when he is once convinced that 








been for the last hundred years without comparison the 
worst rulers within the confederation, equalling, if not sur 
passing, the Bourbons of Naples. From 1776 to 17844 
despot of Hesse sold his subjects like sheep to foreign Go- 
vernments; and the last three Electors who have ruled the 
country since 1815 have acted altogether with such ul 
measured brutality and obstinacy as to create the general 
belief that the family has grown stark-mad. With true 
Teutonic patience, not much admired by Englishmen of the 
present day, the Hessian people remained quiet under a more 
than Turkish rule, and contented themselves with strictly 
passive resistance to the Government, and never-ceasing m0 

efforts forliberty. These efforts, materially assisted bya general 
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~jasalto pay taxes, were successful in 1831, on the SthofJanu- 
" f which year the Elector was compelled to sign a constitu- 
a framed on the model of the British. The jubilation was 
od short-lived. Appealing to the argumentum ad hominem 
ve ewelve thousand well-disciplined soldiers, the Elector con- 
facated the fine constitution as quickly as he had bestowed 
it. and the Turkish rule began once more, in a rather aggra- 
vated form. So things stand at the present moment, when 
the waves A the German revolution threaten to touch even 

Cassel. 

= of the first proceedings of the late liberal Prussian 
Parliament was a vote in favour of the restoration of the 
constitution of 1831 in Hesse-Cassel. The Prussian Go- 
yernment, giving way before the loudly expressed feel- 
ing of the people, did not oppose the vote, but made pre- 

tions for an armed interference in Electoral affairs. 
Close thereupon, however, came the dissolution of the 
Chamber, the construction of the reactionary Von der Heydt 
cabinet, and the general retrograde march of King William I. 
and his official advisers. Madame Gertrude of Cassel, the 
morganatic wife of the Elector, profited by this opportunity 
to put her own little constitutional machinery into working 
order, and to that effect issued commands for another 
meeting of the tax-voting Government officials. For a mo- 
ment the Hessians looked on in quiet resignation; but 
the probable result of the new Prussian elections had no 
sooner become manifest, than they broke into open mutiny. 
Appealing to the recent vote of the Prussian Chamber, 


they demanded more vehemently than ever a revival of 


the cherished charter of ’31; and a deputation to Berlin 
sought to enforce the promised assistance of the Govern- 
ment of William I. Very likely all the passive resistance 
at home and deputations abroad would have had no effect 
whatever on Hessian affairs had not fortunately the elections 
tothe new Prussian Parliament turned out even more liberal 
than was expected. Herr von der Heydt, a shrewd politician, 
fired with the one great object of keeping his place at all 
hazards, on a sudden dec!ared himself an earnest liberal, at 
the same time advising his rather helpless and undecided 
master to stand forward as the champion of German liberty 
and unity. The King agreed, and some of the consequences 
of this new phase of Prussian politics have become manifest 
this week. A telegram from Berlin announces that General 
Willisen, a decided liberal, has been despatched on a mission 
to Cassel, to “ advise” the Elector to restore the constitution 
of 1831. The advice is prudently backed by the concentra- 
tion of the fourth and seventh divisions of the Prussian 
army, numbering some four thousand men, on the frontiers 
of the Electoral dominions, which, of course, can be crossed 
without the shadow of a resistance. General Willisen, we 
learn, had some trouble to obtain an audience of his Serene 
Highness and Madame, who seem to look upon these Prus- 
sian proceedings with that contempt natural to thirty years’ 
successful despotism. ‘The existence of a German revolu- 
tion, it is clear, is as utterly unknown to them as to King 
Pepple of Bonny, and it is highly probable that they will 
not see before they have come to feel. ° 

It is almost unnecessary to say that the resolution of the 
Prussian Government to interfere in Hessian affairs is of the 
highest importance, both as showing that King William 1. 
has finally decided to throw in his lot with the party desirous 
of unity, and as bringing the great question of Teutonic 
liberty and unity a step nearer to its decision. The aspect 
of things is rendered still more momentous by the simul- 
taneous announcement of the Austrian Government that it 
also will take part in the Hesse-Cassel question. Count 
Rechberg, who at present directs the foreign affairs of the 
Cabinet of Vienna, is a man nearly as shrewd and far-seeing 
as Herr Von der Heydt; and is, to all appearance, as 
shown by recent speeches in the Austrian Reichsrath, 
thoroughly aware of the existence of an important crisis 
in the political life of Germany. The Count will evidently 
let Francis Joseph I. make a bid for popularity in com- 
pany with William I. The rumour went, a short time 
ago, through the Bavarian press, and was repeated with great 
emphasis by the Austrian papers, that Francis Joseph 1. had 
openly declared his intention that, should the Imperial 
crown of Germany be offered at any time to him, as it had 
been to Frederick William 1V., he would not refuse it. 
There does not seem to be much faith in the North of Ger- 
many in the liberalism of the House of Hapsburg; but 
in the South it has many enthusiastic partizans, well repre- 
sented by one of the best conducted and most able of conti- 
nental journals—the Gazette of Augsburg. With all this, 
however, the chances of Francis Joseph tora German Kai- 





sershipt ate small indeed. The natural course of affairs, 
if thimgs proceed in the present order, is entirely in favour 
of Pgassia, and the gradual absorption of the petty German 
States into the great Northern monarchy. The recent 
elections in Prussia seem to have made a deep and power- 
ful impression throughout the whole of Germany, and 
there 1s not the slightest doubt that if the Government 
of William I. frankly and honestly accepts the liberal 
programme, establishing a lasting constitutional rule, all 
Teutoni¢ populations will soon be irresistibly drawn towards 
Berlin as the centre of their political life. Probably this 
intervention in Hesse-Cassel will prove the touchstone of 
Hohenzollern politics. If serious in all its bearings it will 
serve asa strong pledge of earnest liberalism, and a step 
towards the re-establishment of the old throne at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine. That William I. has none of the scruples of 
his brother and predecessor against accepting the crown of 
Charlemagne is generally believed. At any rate, his Ma- 
jesty is fond of coronation ceremonies, and not at all averse 
to seeing the royal ermine dangling from his shoulders. It 
is weil known that the coronation of the first King of Prus- 
sia, and the elevation of the country to an independent state, 
was chiefly brought about by the innate fondness of Frederick 
I. for pompous shows and solemuities. Greater events before 
this have been effected by smaller causes. Here, however, 
is really a great, though slow, movement in the background, 
in the universal ery of the German races for liberty and 
unity. 


THE RESIGNATION OF CAPTAIN CROFTON. 

C APTAIN Crofton has, we exceedingly regret to say, been 

compelled at length to resign that position at the head of 
the Lrish Convict Prisous, which has gained so much honourable 
distinction for his name. In the eight years of his official life, 
however, he has contrived to revolutionize the penal disci- 
pline of Ireland, and to draw the attention of all Europe to 
the first manifest success of any great reformatory experi- 
ment on mature avd long-seasoned criminals. The moment 
of his resignation is no unfit occasion to contrast once more 
the principles that have governed his experiment with those 
which have unfortunately regulated the corresponding opera- 
tions in England, especially as we are assured that Sir Joshua 
Jebb is just about to plead before the Social Science Asso- 
ciation in defence of a system which has been recently 
crowned by formidable mutinies both at Chatham and Dart- 
more. Captain Crofton’s retirement, leaving his English 
rival still in possession of his own still larger field, cannot 
but be injurious to the cause; for it can as yet ill afford 
to lose the energy, earnestness, and skill of the man who 
has so long been its animating spirit. But the injury may 
be kept within manageable limits if the public can be 
persuaded to accept the truths which he has demonstrated, 
and to insist on their practical application where they have 
never yet been recognized. During Captain Crofton’s 
administration, the number of criminals under detention in 
Irish convict prisons, have been reduced by two-thirds ; 
having been 3933 in 1854, and only 1314 in 1862. Durin 
the same period, 6121 convicts have been liberated, me 
in spite of the numerous and rigid precautions taken in 
Ireland for identifying former criminals when again cri- 
miuated, only ten per cent. have been returned to prison. 
While this extraordinary change has been going on in Ire- 
land, the condition of things in England bas changed for 
the worse, the number of convicts under detention being 
of late years rather on the increase, and their discipline 
having decidedly deteriorated. It will be well, therefore, 
before the guiding spirit of the recent reform is permitted to 
retire, for the public to understand clearly in what the vital 
change which he introduced consisted. 

We think we can express the real difference with tolerable 
conciseness, and without injustice to either system. The 
English system pets its convicts while it retains them, and 
“asks no questions” when once it lets them go,devoutly hoping 
for their complete disappearance. The Irish system really 
strives to make them deeply discontented with their immediate 
condition and hopeful for the future, but the more ground they 
give for hope, none the less does it take care that they should 
not be left eutirely to themselves. The one provides, for the 
mass of the convicts, soothing influences at first, and hastily 
“ tidies” them away beneath the decent surface of society, 
directly it can get rid of them. The othér makes hardship 
the rule, and alleviates it only by a gradual relaxation of re- 
straint in cases of individual worth, following the released 
criminal to the last moment with its eye, lest he should totter 
when he has ceased to lean. Let us explain this distinction 
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alittle more in detail. The English system puts before it- 
self an average convict, asks itself how it shall make him fret 
least after his liberty, and how it can dispose of him finally 
and decently in the end. The Irish puts before itself the 
individual conviet, asks how it shall make him understand 
best the worth of liberty, and teach him to use liberty in the 


end. We do not mean, of course, that it is the deliberate, 


aim of the English system to smother for a time the love of 
liberty, but that it is the real issue of the system. Look how 
it works. There is for the prisoners a great sliding scale of 
food, privileges and comforts to which the “ good marks” of 
a well-behaved convict entitle him. But, then, first it is the 
rule to give these marks, and not the exception. They are 
calculated so that the average convict can gain them, instead 
of being signs of special excellence. “Convicts,” says Sir 
Joshua Jebb, “ must be treated in masses rather than in ac- 
cordance with individual character.’”’” “ Due observance of 
routine duties will commonly effect all that can be done for 
them.” And so strictly does he act upon this rule, that, as 
Mr. Clay tells us in his last admirable pamphlet, of the 850 
Chatham rioters of last year, 697 were in the first class, 640 
had marks either of “ good” or “ very good,” and 73 were 
“exemplary.” In other words, almost all the muti- 
neers had previously got their insignia of conviet merit, 
which pretty decoy shows what the order of merit 
means on the English system. It means that they 
have kept tolerably passive, and not distinguished them- 
selves by new disgrace. And what is the nature of these 
rewards for keeping out of notice? It is nothing that can 
really appeal to anything higher within them, no enlargement 
of liberty or responsibility, but what would be supposed 
to make the prisoner grumble less at the hardships of his 
situation,—rather better food, rather more drink, the right 
to wear a “ badge”’ of good conduct, the chance of seeing a 
visitor oftener and writing a letter oftener, the saving up an, 
extra money allowance against discharge, accessions of tea, 
weekly glasses of beer, glimpses of social converse, suet in the 
hand and shillings in the bush. These are the rewards which 
every man earns under the English system, who does not gain 
notoriety by rebellion,—the rewards which had been gained 
by eighty per cent. of the Chatham mutineers before the out- 
break—which the masses of men,—all who recognize the use- 
lessness of resistance, can attain. And then to complete the 
system, when these privileges have been gained long enough, 
and the moment of discharge comes, the convict is sent away 
whither he pleases ; the police are ordered to let him alone ; 
half his prison earnings are paid over to him, and the other 
half may be obtained with the help of a clergyman’s certi- 
ficate of good conduct in three mouths. Thus the whole 
tendency of the system is adapted to keep the average con- 
viet quiet while he is in prison, and launch him quickly out 
of sight when he leaves. 

The Irish system is nearly opposite. It feeds much more 
sparely, puts by smaller gratuities, and, above all, never raises 
a man’s class without definite individual effort both in industry 
and in education. Each man is carefully tested, and passed 
upwards, or downwards, through his own merit or demerit ; 
the reward of this elevation, even if it takes place, being not 
chiefly prospective pence, and not at all improved victuals, 
but @ shorter term of imprisonment. Now, here both the 
treatment is individual and the hope appealed to is noble. 
The man cannot rise without effort of his own, and the only 
inducement to put forth effort of his own is, in fact, a vindica- 
tion of his right to exercise personal responsibility. By good 
conduct he may get into the virtual freedom of an interme- 
diate prison years sooner than he otherwise would, and may 
be released on license from that intermediate prison years 
sooner than he otherwise would; so that, for instance, a 
fifteen-years’ convict may really shorten his proper term of 
imprisonment to eight years, spending two years more in 
virtual freedom in the intermediate establishment, and getting 
five years of absolute freedom under a revocable license, if 
his conduct be exemplary. 

Now, here we have the two systems in clear contrast. 
The one treats the convict as a specimen of a dangerous ¢ype 
rather than as an individual. It soothes, and bribes, and 
pets that type, and brings it unexpected tea, and gratuitous 
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THE DIVIDEND ON THE LAST JOINT-STOCK 
INVASION. 


: =e Mexican fiasco, the worst England has made for 
many a long day, may possibly yield good fruit, for it 
may cure the Government of its fancy for joint-stock ey 
ditions. We have endured four in ten years, and in oy) 
one has the result been decently satisfactory. In ¢ 
Crimea France obtained all the glory, and ended the yy 
so early that it has cost us ten years of income-tax to recoyep 
our military reputation. In Syria, we only prevented “q, 
occupation as protracted as that of Rome,” by threats whic, 
might at any moment have produced a European War 
which would have sacrificed among other things the nageeyt 
freedom of Italy. Then came the Chinese expedition, jn 
which France still believes that her interests were Sacrificed 
to English greed, and which, though successful, has sijjj 
further disintegrated a country we are not prepared to go, 
vern. And now, here is the expedition to Mexico, in which 
we have helped to impose a conquering Government, whieh 
we cannot control, on people whom we are bound by our ow, 
declarations to leave in possession of their own land, 

The Emperor of the French has overreached both hig 
allies. There cannot be a doubt that Spain entered into 
the affair in the hope of reviving Spanish influence, perhaps 
of seating a Spanish viceroy. Instead of those objects she 
has obtained an additional cause of quarrel with her most 
formidable foe, a new and unmistakable manifestation of 
Mexican hate, and an indefinite burden on her reviving 
finance. Great Britain, it is quite certain, entered it to ob. 
tain security for her debts, and help the Mexicans, if poy 
sible, to set up for themselves some civilized governments, 
Instead of those ends she has obtained a convention, which 
may or may not prove binding, but which, for the moment, 
has only enabled Juarez to levy fresh exactions, aud 4 
certainty that the Mexicans will be subjected to an ay 
thority they have not selected. Meanwhile Napoleon, 
having used both, to give to his own designs the colour of an 
intervention agreed on by the whole world in the interest 
of civilization, casts both aside, silently increases his force 
till it has become an army, and presses forward to Mexico 
alone. He still officially talks only of intervention. He still 
abstains from the civilized formality of issuing a declaration 
of war. But his attitude unmistakably is that of a conqueror, 
of one who intends that his will should prevail, and who, if 
firmly resisted, must throw aside the mask, and appeal to 
the “ interests of civilization,” and the sword. 

We are not about to deny that he has some excuse for his 
conduct to Mexico, though he can have none for dissembling 
with his own useful allies. Mexico has over and over again 
given France cause of war. So exceptionally wretched, too, is 
her own condition, so complete the contempt of successive Go- 
vernments for the most solemn treaties, that Europe can look 
on punishment, even though it involve conquest, almost asa 
retribution. The permanent good to Mexico may still be more 
than doubtful, for she wants a new population, and she is about 
to fall to the only power whose people will never settle abroad, 
but we may still look on at the experiment with a resigned, 
if not an appreciative calm. French prefects will undoubtedly 
hang the brigands, and that is in itself an unmixed good, 
while any government ruled from Paris must at least acknov- 
ledge its debts. But the project is, we fear, one much worse 
than conquest, for conquest involves responsibility, and if 
the French like to become the irreconcilable foes of the 
United States, that prospect has nothing in it which should 
displease a nation sometimes at variance with both. But 
Napoleon intends, if we may believe M. Chevalier, to coerce 
Mexico without annexation, to rule her without responsibility, 
to reduce the horse to a beast of burden, yet build him no 
stable, and fill no manger with food. It is an awful experiment 
to undertake the conquest even of any inferior race, to be 
earthly providence to any people who have not asked for out 
rule. But to conquer without governing, to inflict foreiga 
rule without securing foreign protection, to occupy in order 
to raise a government which the occupying power cannot 
wholly control, is little less than a crime. Order is the one 
compensation France can give for her conquest, and she # 





beer, and gratifies it with gaslight, and promises it cash, if | to hand that over to a sovereign not her own. She is © 


it will only give no trouble, and depart in peace. The other 
treats the convict with a hardy simplicity, but holds out 


employ irresistible strength to subdue resistance to ™ 
authority not morally bound to obey her dictation. 5! 


hope of earlier freedom if he will only earn that freedom, | might as well hire out her troops for gold as use them lot 


and when it has given, anxiously watches and aids him in, bis 


the benefit of Maximilian of Austria, or even of a Mexieat 


first use of it. Is it Sir Joshua Jebb or Captain Crofton | Prince, and receive pay in commercial advantages. What 


who can teach us how to avoid mutiny, and inspire in criminals 
the hopes of freemen ? 





did the wretched Elector of Hesse, whose name had becowe 
such a by-word that the first Napoleon blotted it out o 
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Germany 28 a discredit to civilization, do more? France 
make anew India of Mexico without much injury to 
the world, and with benefit to the Mexicans, but we protest 
inst a repetition, on a great scale, of the scene now enacted 
at Rome, where & weakly, corrupt Government, is maintained 
by French bayonets in a position to legalize brigandage, and 
ive oppression a colour of right. . 
Itis a curious proot of the freedom which we are told exists 
in France that neither papers nor Chamber discuss this 
Mexican expedition. France has never commenced a mightier 
yndertaking. Mexico is as large as the Southern States, 
with a society utterly dislocated, a population made up ol 
irreconcilable races, and an organization which in itself is al- 
most fatal to any centralized power. Whether France keeps 
Mexico herself, or transfers it toan Archduke, she will have as 
much to accomplish as we have undertaken in India, where, 
if we have thirty times the population, we have no mighty 
enemy on our frontier. In either case she incurs either the 
certainty of humiliation or obligations which will outlive the 
century, and the risk and the burden are both encountered 
without one word of debate. 


THE PEERS STOPPING THE WAY. 

TOTHING is more remarkable in the character of the 
N English people than the dislike and suspicion with 
which they regard a general principle. Itis not merely that 
they are careless and indifferent whether their legislation is 
in harmony with any logical theory, but they are almost 
anxious that it should not be, and with habitual self-esteem 
have elevated their want of system into amerit. “ We area 
practical people, sir,” says the intelligent Briton, “and are 
satisfied if a thing works well.’’ And no doubt if it were 
absolutely necessary to choose between the English system 
and the French, between an exaggerated indifference to 
general principles and that excessive love of logical consis- 
tency which makes every change of domestic policy a revolu- 
tion, and the administration of every department the 
exact pattern of the administration of every other, there 
would be no voice raised in this country in favour of 
departure from the ancient ways. But sound policy lies 
as usual between the extremes, and a certain amount of 
theoretical consistency may be easily shown to conduce 
to what Englishmen properly regard as the true test of 
all institutions —practical efliciency. It is the neglect of this 
consideration which is the true reason why the Statute 
Book has become the chaos that it is, and it is the same 
deeply-rooted habit of thought which is in fact the chief 
obstacle to the simplification of our written law. Regarded 
merely from this point of view the bill which Lord Taunton 
introduced into the House of Lords, and which that august 
body was pleased to reject on Tuesday night, would have 
been an important improvement—and the state of things to 
which it would have applied a remedy affords a good instance 
of the wonted expedients of English legislators. By a 
series of acts extending from the reign of Queen Anue to 
that of the present Sovereign it has been rendered ineum- 
bent on all persons holding office under the Crown to take | 
certain oaths of allegiance to the Crown and the like, 
and also to make a solemn declaration that they will 
never exercise “ any power, authority, or influence” which 
their office gives them to injure or weaken the Esta- 
blished Church, or disturb its bishops and clergy in the 
possession of their rights and privileges. In the course 
of time— with an undisputed succession to the Crown, 
aud the gradual removal of religious disqualifications, 
these acts became, if not obsolete, at least unnecessary. 
Some persons neglected to comply with their provisions from 
indifference, others from indolence, and some perhaps from 
prejudice or dislike. But it was felt that no practical good 
was effected by insisting on compliance, and the ouly ques- 
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far as the declaration in favour of the Established Church igs 
concerned, but the House of Lords was not to to be moved. 
There is no practical grievance, said the opponents of the 
bill; it is only an anomaly, only an annoyance, only an ex- 
pense. Let it therefore reign for ever. : 

Asa matter of fact, however, there is a practical grievance. 
The 9th Geo. 1V.,c.17, renders void the election of all mayors, 
aldermen, or other municipal officers who do not make, upon 
admission, the declaration that they will not use their official 
power to disturb the bishops in the possession of their privi- 
leges. If, therefore, they refuse, on being required to do so 
by the authority which admits them into the enjoyment of 
their several oflices, their election is avoided, and the electors 
must at once proceed to a fresh choice. If, however, the 
elected municipal officer, either by the connivance or neglect 
of the authority which admits him, gains actual possession 
of his office, he is protected by the Annual Indemnity Act, 
not merely from the penalties which he has incurred, but 
also from all legal proceedings to oust him. If he can get 
admitted without taking the declaration he may use his alder- 
manic authority to overthrow the Church with impunity. His 
difficulty is to get admitted, and as a matter of practice the de- 
clar:.tion is invariably made. Now this, of course, if it did in 
truth protect the Church from any designs against her peace, 
woild be no real grievance whatever. But there is no 
sing'e instance of any person having been excluded from 
municipal office by the declaration. In the first place, it 
may be well doubted whether even that bugbear of our 
foreign visitors, the mighty Lord Mayor of London himself, 
has any official power which he could possibly turn against 
the Establishment. In the next place, it may be safely said 
that if he ever should be one of its enemies, it would be im- 
possible for him to distinguish between his official and 
personal influence, and a not unnatural vanity, which may 
perhaps even lurk in the hearts of Bishops as well as 
Lord Mayors, would certainly lead him to attribute his sue- 
cesses to the man rather than the official, to his personal 
character rather than his rank. But Dissenters do generally 
regard the declaration as an insult. They do object to what 
seems to them a useless badge of inferiority, and to be main- 
tained rather as a salvo to the pride of the Establishment 
than as a bulwark for its defence. On the other hand, 
the few real enemies of the Church see in it not an impedi- 
ment to their designs, but a weapon of assault ever ready to 
their hands. It is a sore which they can always irritate. 
Wiser defenders of the position and authority which the 
Church of England now enjoys, legislators who loved Her 
not less, but with more discretion, would have hastened to 
remove every vestige of distrust of those without her pale 
from the statute-book. When the irritable and suspicious 
pride with which, rather than dislike, Dissenters regard her, 
has been finally laid, then alone will the Church exercise 
that influence to which her moderation entitles her, then 
alone will the first great step have been taken to conciliate 
her opponents and win them back to her fold. 

What may have been the precise motives which actuated the 
Bishops in their opposition on Tuesday night no one of their 
Lordships condescended to explain. There was one faithful son 
of the Church among the lay peers ready to undertake the 
odium of resistance, and in the absence of episcopal oratory we 
may, perhaps, without great want of charity, assume that their 
lay representative expressed their views with at least tolerable 
accuracy. The Duke of Marlborough rested his —— 
on grounds which, perhaps, elsewhere than in the House of 
Peers, would have been regarded as an additional argument 
for the bill. He reminded the House that the Act of In- 
demnity only relieved those who omitted to comply with its 
provisions during the current year, and pointed out that 
the time might come when their Lordships would be induced 
to reject the bill, and revive the old system of calling for un- 
necessary oaths and declarations on all occasions from all 





tion was how they should be relieved from the consequences 
of their neglect. “ An ordinary people would have taken the 
obvious course of repealing the acts by which the penalties 
were imposed, but such an expedient was the very last which | 


Would recommend itself to the British Legislature. They | 
left the original acts just as they were, and passed a bill | 
relieving fur the space of one year all persons violating their | 
provisions from the penalties which they had incurred. 
This wonderful ceremony has long become an annual one, 
and the statute-book is still encumbered with a series of 
enactments imposing permanent obligations which another | 
series regularly but temporarily removes. How long this| 
exquisite farce is to continue it is impossible to say. Lord 
Taunton’s bill proposed to do away with it, at all events so 











sorts of men. He expressed himself as loth to relinquish 
finally and hopelessly this pleasant possibility ; and whether 
they shared the feeling or not, none of his supporters ex- 
pressed any dissent from it. Yet it is scarcely possible to 
imagine that men in their senses can dream of returning to 
that exploded system which imposes disabilities on people 
by reason of their religious convictions, and strives to bolster 
up unpopular institutions by excluding from office those 
who desire to change them. It is not merely that it is 
a system which can only be justified on principles which 
imply all the extremes of persecution, for the opponents of 
Lord Taunton’s bill are not severely logical and would pro- 
bably be indifferent if it could not be justified on any prin- 
ciples at all. But as the mouthpiece of a practical people 
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the Duke might have remembered that it was abandoned 
not because intolerance was extinct, but because oaths and 
declarations were found to be practically of no avail. Asa 
precaution against future danger he would preserve an 
already broken weapon, the sight of which exasperates his 
adversaries, but which can never be made efficient for 
defence; 

__ But where a pretext only is wanted any pretext is enough. 
To the wide imagination of the episcopal peers a terrible 
prospect no doubt presented itself. The angry eloquence 
of nonconformist aldermen was ringing in their ears, and 
they saw stalwart Independent common-councilmen tramp- 
ling with sacrilegious glee on the privileges of the inferior 
clergy, and even, heu! nefas! heu ! of the bishops themselves. 
Beside them sat lovely Thais, in the person of the Duke, 
eager to divide. With zeal to destroy they rushed into the 
lobby, and the bill was lost. One venerable prelate, appa- 
rently blinded by a religious frenzy akin to that of the Ber- 
serks who tormented our heathen forefathers, absolutely lost 
his way, and nothing but the weakness of the lobby-clerks, 
or, perhaps, that guardian angel who may be piously assumed 
to watch over the paths of an erring bishop, saved him from 
being numbered with the contents. As it was, he only re- 
corded his vote against the bill after enduring a searching 
cross-examination from the Chancellor, and thus may, perhaps, 
be not inaptly said to have been saved so as by fire. Mean- 
while the House of Lords has recorded its determination to 
persist in a course of conduct which its real well-wishers 
cannot regard without regret. The very triviality of the re- 
form which the Peers refuse makes the denial only a 
more powerful instance of the spirit by which they are 
actuated. A dozen bills might be named, having a more 
or less remote connexion with religious subjects, all 
of which they have for years, at the bidding of 
the Bishops, persistently refused, or have only yielded, 
as in the case of the act admitting the Jews to 
Parliament, grudgingly and by a pitiful evasion. The re- 
sistance to the repeal of the Test Acts and the emancipation 
of the Roman Catholics was at least a contest for a great 
principle. But this perpetual obstruction of the petty 
measures which are but the logical corollaries of those greater 
reforms, shows that the mass of the Lords have yielded only 
to external pressure, and abandoned in reality no iota of 
their old intolerance. Wherever they can inflict an unjust 
disability, or even a wounding restraint on nonconformists, 
they are eager to do so. To gratify the exclusiveness, and 
subserve the prejudices of the higher and orthodox classes, 
seems to be their dearest aim. When one thinks what such 
a senate might be, how it might compel system and unifor- 
mity in our legislation, how its moderation and sense of 
justice might be expected to extend to small minorities those 
equal privileges with the majority which it now as carefully 
denies them—when one compares, in a word, what they 
might be with what they are—but dreams are idle, and we 
are, above all things, a practical people. 





THE LATEST INCIDENT IN PARIS. 
VHE workmen of Paris have hissed some girls of the demi- 
monde, and the police are displaying all the alertness of 
fear. The incident does not scem at first sight one of great public im- 
portance, nor has it apparently the smallest political bearing. Its 
authorship can be traced to no secret society, nor does the most 
acute of mouchards suspect an Orleanist intrigue. And yet the 
police are as much disturbed as if a conspiracy had been discovered, 
or a Red had objected to packed ballot-boxes, or an editor had 
claimed to be tried by a jury, or the Duc d’Aumale had asked once 
more, “ What hast thou done with France?” They know their 
countrymen well, and understand only too clearly what this hissing 
portends. French sentiment, the one antiseptic of French society, 
has at last been aroused, and the signs of returning health frighten phy- 
sicians whose status depends on disease. ‘The ouvriers think that vice 
has been a little too rampant, and the thought audibly expressed in 
hissing bodes no good to the régime under which vice has called for 
the demonstration. 

The evil required a check, but Englishmen, accustomed to believe 
that morality exists only in England, seem surprised that it should 
be administered of all places in Paris. They mistake, however, the 
tone of the society which it seems so easy to understand. French- 
men, indifferent to principle, are still amenable to ideas, and the 
workmen have on this subject decided idea of their own. They 
tolerate vice as vice with a readiness possible only to men who 
hold all things more tolerable than hypocrisy. They are not 
themselves given to marriage, and they, like French jurymen, pardon 
any offence of which, as they believe, a sentiment is the cause. But 


publicity and its success, as abhorrent to French opinion as to tha 
of the sounder classes at home. The women who have been hi 
are not mistresses or even unfaithful wives, but women, unredeg 

by a trace of feeling, who sell themselves to the highest bidder 
and are, except in manner, the most brazen of courtezans. When, 
ever an era of corruption sets in, and fortunes are quickly 

and the press is compelled to keep silence, and legitimate excitement 
is a matter for the correctional police, these creatures rise to the 
Paris, Marseilles, and Bordeaux are swarming with women, the 
hangers-on of the nouveaux riches, whose one passion, except avarige 
is to obtain by an ostentation of luxury the consideration denied to 
their characters. Everywhere their dresses are the richest, their 
horses the fastest, their retinues the most insolent in the throng 
Stand in the Rotten Row of Marseilles, and if you os 
an equipage to which all eyes turn, and a woman why 
looks as haughty as aristocrats are supposed to be, be sure YOU see 
one of this class, distinguished from her sisters on the pavé only by 
success, and the gold success has secured. The people whom ye 
deem so immoral consider the sight simply an insult to them. Iti 
not the splendour which annoys them, though, doubtless, by maki 
the evil prominent it helps to produce dislike. Democracy is envioyg 
in France as in America, but in a very different way. It does not 
dislike mere splendour, which helps to colour existence, but rather 
enjoys its effect. A wealthy goose in New York, who put a gi 
lamp over his door, was told by his neighbours to take it down, as j 
looked too aristocratic. A Parisian would have accepted the lamp x 
agift to the street population. But he will not tolerate insult, and for 
these women to parade in the public places, not as items in the throng, 
but as Queens of Socicty, is an insult to him which he feels as keenly 
as a gentleman would were they introduced to his house. Louis may 
live as he likes with Adolphe’s entire acquiescence, but if he bri 
his connexions too near to Adolphe’s household Adolphe will strike as 
hard as if he believed in virtue. 

There is, too, another and a nobler impulse than this. A French. 
man, however degraded, never loses one feeling—which, if not virtue, 
tends to produce it—his respect for the honour of France. _Dissolute, 
or even criminal, he still acknowledges an ideal to which all men but 
himself ought in decency to conform. ‘The correspondent of the 
Globe tells this week a story which, even if it be traced to the salons, 
still exactly expresses French sentiment on this point. Two men 
were last week convicted of murder, and were called up for judgment, 
The sentence was death, and as they left the bar, they exclaimed, 
“Take us to Douai. We appeal!’ They were murderers, but that 
was no reason why they should not feel that the Court of Douai hai 
in the Mirés case cynically refused to be just. The ideal even of mu- 
derers was an incorruptible magistracy, and so the ideal of the disso- 
lute is a society, equal and tolerant, with no rigour and no espionage, 
but nevertheless substantially virtuous and austere. The Parisians 
see that under the Empire the ideal is being abandoned, that 
society does not even pretend to reverence what they respect, that 
its contempt for opinion grows cynical, that the lees are paraded and 
talked about as if they were the test of the wine, and they hiss a 
angry disgust. It is not a pleasant sign for a régime which cannot 
affect austerity, and still less can try to be pure ; and quiet observers 
will not wonder that the police, who remember in 1831] and 1841 
similar symptom, who know that nothing in France can ever survive 
contempt, and who are aware that the “honour of France” is ss 
dear to the soldiery as to the workmen, are stirring themselves to 
abate the nuisance the workmen have hissed. Phryne is seut to the 
provinees, and Aspasia has a hint to go home; but the evil is im 
mediable, and the vapours will only thicken till the fresh airs 
again Ict in, It is when the agora is closed that the Athenian hastens 


to Lais. 





ALADDIN’S CAVE. 

HE flow of visitors, during the past week, has been chiefly towards 

the collections of jewels and manufactures of precious metals, e 
hibited in the southern part of the building, close to the centre. 
Even the fine-art gaileries have been deserted to a considerable extent 
in favour of this new attraction, arranged now almost to complete 
ness. Of course women form the majority of the admiring crowd 
which surrounds from morn to night the show-cases of the great 
jewellers of Regent-street and the Rue de la Paix. A sea of fait 
faces and graceful forms is continually surging to and fro across 
the narrow channel which separates England from France, and 
eager eyes are devouring the glittering treasures heaped in 4 
profusion as of Aladdin’s cave. The centre of attraction is by 
our old friend the Koh-i-noor, diving up, after eleven years’ absenet, 
in renewed light and splendour. Under the hands of the cub 
ning Hebrews of Amsterdam he has developed into flaming Juve 
nescence, shining as a star of the first magnitude among a host 
of rubies, diamonds, and sapphires. So great is the eagerness t 
get a glimpse at this far-famed jewel, that a regular struggle for 





the form of vice now raging involves no sentiment, and is, in its | 


precedence is raging the whole day long among the fair visitors, and 
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it is impossible to advance in front of the show-case without patiently 

rforming /a queue, according to the rule of the Boulevard du Temple. 
The fair crowd presses forward in never-ending stream, regardless of 
consequences to laces and silks; and were it not for the inces- 
sant exhortations of stony-hearted policemen to “ move on,” the 
ladies would fain remain altogether stationary, lost in hopeless 
admiration. Scarcely less attention is paid to the other precious 
jewels of the show, to none of which, however, the tribute of la 

exe is rendered. But an incessant fire of burning eyes is di- 
rected on the Nassack diamond, one of the prizes of the Mahratta 
war, now in the possession of the Marquis of Westminster, and 
on another stone, called “the Star of the South,” larger even than 
the Koh-i-noor, but of pink-white colour. The latter diamond, 
lately found in Brazil, is said to be the property of a company of 
English, Dutch, and Spanish Israelites, who have made its acqui- 
sition a joint-stock affair. Jt is feared that the speculation will 
prove disastrous, owing to the unexpected refusal of a high per- 
sonage in France to purchase the costly bauble. Many are the 

anathemas pronounced on M. Fould. Shares have fallen at Amsterdam, 
and courage is sinking in Houndsditch ; lamentation is general in 

Israel. 

Precious stones of lesser size, but attractive on account of the new 
simple garments into which they have been wrapped, draw a large 
share of visitors to one of the trophies of the central nave. Under 
a huge pyramid of iron and glass are shown some beautiful dia- 
monds, rubies, and other jewels, set, instead of in silver or gold, in 
simple ivory. The effect is pleasing, and the work, on the whole, 
eminently tasteful. But the exhibitor, a dealer in precious stones, 
doing a large trade among the fashionables of the eréwe de la eréme 
of London society, is somewhat in error in describing himself as the 
inventor of this mode of setting jewels. The combination of ivory, 
gold, and precious stones was known to ancient Greece, was much in 
fashion at Rome, and may be seen to this day in various parts of Italy, 
andeven north of the Alps. Many a Bavarian peasant girl has her 
brooch of chalcedony set in ivory or bone ; and at village fairs in Swit- 
zerland ornaments of horn and bone, with stone mosaic work, are among 
the common objects of trailic. However, although not absolutely new, 
these jewelled ivory trinkets are certainly very beautiful, and reflect 
great credit on English art. Charming, in particular, is the statuette of 
a slave-girl, in the act of jiberating a bird, in which the combination 
of ivory and jewels has an eminently pleasing effect. The same 
trophy contains a magnificent cup, made out of one solid piece 
of topaz, richly set in enamel and gold, with the figures of Perseus 
and Andromeda in bas-relief. In close neighbourhood is an eme- 
rald of extraordinary beauty, considerably larger than a_hen’s 
eg, and seemingly without a flaw. To the south-west of this 
store-house of glittering things is another, belonging to a West- 
end jeweller. It contains the diamonds of a wealthy Hebrew 
lady, valued at above 100,000/.; the celebrated Devonshire jewels, 
worn by the Countess of Granville at the coronation of Czar 
Alexander II., to the envy of a mighty Czarina; and the still more 
famous Seringapatam jewels, captured by Lord Harris, Then there are 
jewelled swords, warranted not to cut, but most beautiful to look 
upon. The place of honour is filled by a toy of this description, 
presented to Sir J. Outram by the inhabitants of Bombay. Its 
seabbard of crimson velvet is thickly covered with gold and enamel, 
while the handle is one blaze of diamonds; it is loudly proclaimed 
tobe “ sweetly pretty” by all the fair visitors, who, however, express 
general disappointment when moving over from the English into the 
French department of jewellery and goldsmith ware. Not that the 
articles exhibited by our faithful allies across the Channel are not 
tasteful in design or complete in execution: on the contrary. But 
they have the fault of not being as high-priced as the British goods. 
A lady, fresh from the contemplation of a diamond stomacher, worth 
15,000/., and a necklace of pearls, marked 20,0002, looks naturally 
with contempt upon jewels worth only a couple of hundred pounds 
apiece. The remark is frequently heard that a single show case of 
one of the English exhibitors would buy the whole of the French 
department. The observation is natural enough in a twenty-four acre 
shop, where quantity absolutely devours quality. 

Tired of the splendour of costly jewels, rich dresses, and fair faces, 
an agreeable change was offered last week at the Exhibition by 
a glance into the subterrancan regions. The floor of the big shop 
is, it seems, in most places considerably above the ground, and 
the planks of the flooring are so ill-joined that it is not at all difficult 
to see through the crevices. Under ordinary circumstances, nothing 
meets the eye below but dirt and darkness, but last week there was 
a little army of ragged urchins groping along the dusty ground on all 
fours. It took us some time to get an explanation of this curious 
spectacle, which ultimately resolved itself into the following facts : 
The haste with which the ill-joined flooring was constructed, did not 
allow the workmen to carry off the shavings of wood and other re- 
fuse, which accordingly accumulated in immense quantities on the 
ground. After the opening of the exhibition there likewise accumu- 


lated various objects of more or less value, such as copper and silver 
coin, sticks, parasols, gloves, and like articles, which people are in 
the habit of holding in their hands, but do not always hold tight 
enough. A noble lady one day dropped a diamond ring, and it 
was this which, it is said, gave the first impulse to subterranean 
exploration. It had long been evident that the highly combustible 
material below the floor was the greatest possible danger; a 
match dropped accidentally being sufficient to set the whole in 
flames, and with it the most costly store of human produce col- 
lected probably since the beginning of the world. After serious 
deliberation—the diamond ring assisting—a general underground 
razzia was resolved upon. Agents were sent forth with orders 
to gather together all the small ragged urchins of the metropolis, 
and in a couple of hours twice as many as were required came 
forward. The work began in good earnest early this week, and has 
been continued ever since, bringing into daylight immense masses of 
rubbish, and also not a few valuables. Whether the famous diamond 
ring has been found or not history is silent. In order that the 
crawling urchins may not carry off any of the valuables, they are 
rigorously searched every day on leaving the building. Meanwhile, 
the mud-begrimed little fellows form a curious addition to the sights 
of the Exhibition, an immense contrast, at the bottom of the Aladdin’s 
Cave, to the glittering, noble, and illustrious crowd on the surface. 
The reporters of the London daily press who have been entertain- 
ing the public for the last three months with the Great Exhibition, 
who continue furnishing their column or two per diem, and who are 
trying hard to make the Kensington Show the greatest bore of the 
age, will have much to answer for in the end. Being often sadly in 
want of facts they set afloat airy canards, without reflecting on the 
possible consequences resulting from such proceedings. The latest 
“story” thus started, by no less a journal than the Zines, was 
to the effect that 
the languages of Europe, even Welsh, was to be found among 
the articles sent to the Show by the subjects of the Kaiser, The 
little bit of news was not lost to eager sight-seers, always on the qué 


a speaking automaton, able to articulate all 


vive for novelties, and the announcement had no sooner appeared in 
print than crowds of fine ladies and gentlemen set in towards the 
Wing near the western dome, where floats the banner of Austria. 
No part of the building is further from completion than this, and 
nowhere are there more natives unable to speak the language of 
Albion perfide ian here. A thousand eager inquiries about the 
“speaking machine” met with a dumb shake of the head, and a 
solemn pantomimie direction to a little man in a grey mantle, en- 
throned on a mountain of packing-cases, Towards this Royal- 
Imperial representative, some Professor Whatnot, and a man sup- 
posed to know everything, the tide accordingly set in in full foree. 
“The speaking machine; where is the speaking machine ?” inquired a 
hundred breathless voices at the same time. Professor Whatunot politely 
explained that he knew of no speaking machines except the ordinary 
human ones, and begged to be exeused from further explanation. 
But the account was deemed unsatisfactory, and the more visitors 
were told that there was no speaking machine in the Austrian depart- 
ment the more they insisted that there ought to be one. Day after 
day the erowds inercased in the narrow lanes of the Imperial exhibi- 
tion, their inquiries driving, at last, the poor professor into a sort of 
frenzy. He began to think himself the victim of a vast plot, laid 
for his destruction by political foes, and in fits of exaltation threatened 
to commit suicide. Karly one morning, when we visited the Show, 
we found him sitting in dark mood at his accustomed seat, brooding 
over his misery. In reply to the recital of his wrongs, we attempted 
to calm his much harassed international feelings, mildly suggesting 
that a couple of Tyrolese barrel-organs, kept alive by vigorous arms, 
should be put right in front of his position, The professor smiled faintly, 
as if with a gleam of hope, but soon relapsing, climbed a step higher 
on his packing-case throne, wrapped himself in the wide folds of his 
mantle, and was lost in meditation on English credulity. 


BRIGANDAGE IN NAPLES, 
No. I. 

VUERE could not be a more timely publication than the little 
hook,* in which M. Mare Monnier has put together with telling 
clearness a mass of most interesting facts thoroughly illustrating the 
incidents that have marked the so-called reactionary movement in the 
various provinces of the Neapolitan kingdom. He has given us here 
information which hitherto we have been vainly asking for, and which 
he accompanies by vouchers of a nature that speak for themselves. 
Within the compass of one hundred and sixty pages M. Monnier 
has thus supplied us with a perfectly intelligible account of what has 
been really going on, partly from his own observation, but still more 
through the help of documents which he has very judiciously thought 
it best to publish iv exteaso. Of these the most valuable were found 
on Borjes when he was taken prisoner; one being a military diary 


* Notizie Storiche sul Brigantaggio nelle Provincie Napoletane. Ver Marco Monnier 
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which he kept during his expedition, and which is here printed in full. 
Before, however, dwelling upon the curious narrative of this Spanish 
partizan’s truly painful exertions and privations we would’ invite 
attention to what M. Monnier tells us about the other reactionary 
movements that preceded his attempts, and by their failure led to his 
forlorn errand. It is only by taking together the previous desultory 
efforts at insurrection in the country with the later effort to light the 
flame of revolt from abroad that we can measure the true nature of 
Bourbonist reaction in Naples. 

The quarter where it took its rise was in the Abruzzi. There the 
very strong fortress of Civitella di Tronto, which it must not be for- 
gotten held out for King Francis even after the surrender of Gacta 
and Messina, served as an effective rallying-point for a military di- 
version which was projected in the rear of the Piedmontese, and to 
be carried out through a popular insurrection combining with a de- 
tached division of the royal forces. The execution of the plan was 
entrusted to a Neapolitan with German blood in his veins, a General 
Klitsch de la Grange, whose chief feat consisted in finding out Chia- 
vone. The concerted movement broke out on the 19th October, 1860, 
on the eve of the day appointed for the p/ediscite. ‘The garrison of 
Civitella sallied forth “‘ with Bourbons’ banners, and upon a given 
signal the mountaineers of the whole range of Apennines dividing 
the province of Teramo from that of Aquila, swept down on the 
open.” The country being unprovided with garrisons, the villages 
were stormed, and the authorities driven to flight, until the speedy 
advance of General Pinelli put an end to the short-lived triumphs of 
the rabble, and drove such as would not slink back to their on 
across the Roman frontier in the wake of their chiefs. Once more, 
however, they renewed their defeated attempt, on a scale above that 
of mere desultory brigandage. About the middle of January, 1860, 
a motley host, amounting to some thousands, pushed across from 
the Roman territory, under the command of one Giorgi (for Chiavone 
was then still a subaltern), and invaded the Neapolitan kingdom, 
sacking some of the nearest villages, and then trying to become 
masters of Scurcola, a place of strength and importance. Reinforee- 
ments came in speedily to its defence, and the result was an engage- 
ment that ended in the complete defeat and headlong flight of the 
motley hosts. What is really curious are some details given as to 
the appearance and constitution of this force. Giorgi, the leader, 
pranced about in a fantastic costume, and displaying across his 
shoulders the great riband of the order of San Januarius, until he 
saw how the day was going, when he made the best of his way across 
the fronticr. Amongst the trophies taken was the great standard, 
described by an eye-witness “as a splendid square bit of white silk. 
On one side it bore the figure of Maria Ciristina (mother of King 
Francis) on her knees before a Madonna, in the act of trampling on 
the cross of Savoy, while on the other there was an Immaculate 
Conception.” As to the combatants, they were of all kinds and de- 
grees—amongst them several priests, and in particular one prelate 
who made himself very conspicuous by his robes. ‘This was the only 
day on which the reaction in the Abruzzi made any stand that de- 
serves the name of open insurrection. All that it has since ventured 
to do in that quarter has never once exceeded the measure of bur- 
glarious outrage, or, at the very outside, of a mere flying raid. 

The movement in the Basilicata attained more serious proportions. 
Here there was at all times a floating mass of ferocious cieemne, 
calling for the full force of authority for its repression, which now 





the degree of moral courage to be found even in the most arden 
Neapolitan Royalists. From the 15th to the 18th of April Meig 
apolitan Ro: pril Melfi re. 
mained in the hands of the Royalists, and the scenes which Occurred 
offer an incredible mixture of the comical and the revolting, The 
native landowners naturally did their best to counteract the outright 
| robber propensities of their captain, Crocco, and when, after three 
days, the National Guards of the adjoining towns advanced againg 
Meifi, the whole ephemeral triumph went asunder like a dissoly. 
| ing view,—Crocco being the first to get away, with a booty of thirty 
thousand ducats, and the population hailing the entry of the Govern. 
ment forees with loud acclamations of joy. The success, such ag jt 
was, which therefore attended for a few days this Royalist rising 
was plainly due to the absence of all troops in the country, We 
very well know that the Italian Government was at that” precise 
| moment overtasked with calls in all directions upon its inadequate 
forces suddenly required to fulfil the duties of a kingdom immensely 
}expanded. ‘To the fact itself we draw attention, as explanatory 
|of the manner in which brigandage was enabled to reach 4 
|head. How utterly without vigour to uphold any stand-y 
struggle the spirit of this movement is, even in its stoutest quarters 
was again strikingly shown here. The recovery of Melfi at once 
broke the neck of the insurrection. Although laden with booty 
and free from any defeat, the mere fact of retreat and the distant 
sight of pursuers were enough to make the effective strength of 
Crocco’s force fall asunder. <A few defenceless hamlets still became 
a prey to the greedy appetites of these outlaws. At Conza the 
archbishop, a worthy son of the Church, had the bells of his cathedral 
rung, and received the noble convict, Crocco, with affectionate honour 
in his palace, showering episcopal blessings upon the Christian hero 
and his fellows. But all this amounted to no more than dying flashes 
in the pan. The great feat of Melfi could, by no degree of stimulat. 
ing excitement, be again revived. The pursuers were felt to be on 
the heels of the champions of divine right, and, like men wise in 
their generation, they preferred burrowing with their treasures 
and hiding them away in their earths in the wild country of their 
birth, to encountering the glories of probable death on the battle- 
field. Then Crocco’s following easel away bit by bit until it was 
reduced to a mere handful of highwaymen who kept haunting the 
almost impenetrable wilds that skirt the Ofanto, whence, from time 
to time, they would sally forth in quest of booty, pouncing down 
upon any unwary travellers whom their scouts espied. It can be well 
believed that this noiseless disappearance of a much-vaunted insur. 
rection must have considerably put out the politicians at the emigrant 
court of King Francis, who, like all emigrant politicians, are given 
to live on exaggerated hope. They laid the blame upon the shoulders 
of those who commanded on the spot. The phrase of the day was, 
that a want of organization had alone made matters go wrong, but 
that this would at once be remedied by the despatch of experienced 
officers furnished with the means to give a new and effective direction 
to affairs, and so it was that a few months later, Borjes was sent out 
on his luckless expedition—the third and, let us hope, the last phase 
of Neapolitan reaction. 

One point strikes us yery much in perusing the details given by 
M. Monnicr. ‘The only instances that occur of active and vehement 
yartizanship in favour of the Bourbons—a partizanship that looks 
like passionate principle—are all offered by ecclesiastics. They alone 
supply a few cases of the feeling which grimly defies coercion with 





combined with a certain section of landed proprietors imbued with 
Bourbonist sentiments. For in the Basilicata especially there are 
large estates held by the great courtly families of the kingdom. 
Accordingly, after the fall of Gaeta and the failure of the Abruzzi 
movement, it was sought to make this quarter the field of active 
reaction, On the 7th April, 1861, a swarm of armed countrymen 
raised a riot on a property belonging to Prince Doria, overpowered 
the authorities, and then, with the cry of “ Long live King Francis,”’ | 
proceeded to attack Venosa, the seat of a bishop. They were almost 

six hundred strong, and were under the chief command of an indivi- | 
dual who generally is known as Il Crocco, but whose true name is | 
Carmine Donatelli, an outlaw of the very worst kind and an escaped 

convict, who sought and cared for nothing but plunder. Destitute 

of troops, Venosa fell an easy prey to this ruffian, who sacked it to 

his heart’s content for three days ; when he turned hastily towards 

the really important city of Melfi, where there were a certain number 

of gentry of genuine Royalist sympathies thoughtless enough to 

court the assistance of such an ally. 

“The revolt of Melfi,” says M. Monnier, “is the most important 
episode in the reaction of the Basilicata, and probably even of all 
the troubles which have disturbed Southern Italy. Everywhere else 
we see violent inroads, that succeed in disarming watches, sacking 
farm-houses, and helping outlaws, but it is the work of the poor 
population, of the people starved and wishing a share of booty. 

his was not the case at Melfi. . . Here the movement was not ex- 
clusively plebeian and communistic. Incited by the leading men it 
assumed a very different and almost temperate character ; it sprang 
from a plot, and was held in check by its heads, in a word, it was a 
true and downright insurrection, and the only one that showed itself 
in these present times.” 

Yet it is a very characteristic fact that while in this town there 
existed this, both numerically and influentially, strong Royalist party, 
it never dared avow its feelings before the appearance of Crocco and 
his rabble in the neighbourhood had encouraged it with the sight of 
armed support. And this denial of its principles went so far that in 
the elections which had taken place but a few days before the out- 
break, Melfi had sent to Parliament as its member that ultra- 
democrat, Guerazzi. Nothing can give a more accurate notion of 





a kind of wild satisfaction in doing so, even at the price of personal 
suffering. The example of the Archbishop of Conza is a common one, 
Everywhere we read of priestly blessings upon the rabble fresh from 
deeds of blood, and of profane benedictions showered upon miscreants 
of Crocco’s stamp. This is a fact to be noted carefully, for it illus- 
trates, in our opinion, the one sole element of deliberate hostility which 
the present Government has to encounter in the country, 





THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 
[From our Srecrtat, Corresronpent. | 
Prince Naroreon has left for Naples. In spite of the denials of 
the Monifeur no one doubts the political tendency of his journey. 
It, appears certain that he is empowered to settle with Victor 
Emanuel the terms of the «/¢imatum which, as we announced in our 
last letter, is to be proposed to the Pope by the Cabinet of the Tui- 
leries. ‘This will bring the Roman question into a new phase. We 
persist in our opinion (and we believe we are well informed) that in 
case of a refusal the French troops will zo¢ be immediately recalled. 
The utmost we can hope for is the establishment for a time of a 
mixed garrison. But, in any case, the army of occupation would 
continue to hold Civita Vecchia. We have already said that we do 
not think Napoleon III. at all disposed to withdraw his troops 
from Italy without having obtained a good compensation, Of this 
we feel more than ever assured ; and, if we are to credit the reports 
in circulation concerning the visit of the Queen of the Netherlands, 
we have grounds for believing that certain ideas of territorial aggran- 
dizement are constantly before the Emperor’s mind. It is positively 
asserted that serious conferences have taken place with the Queen 
of Holland, that the proposal of a marriage between the Prince of 
Orange and the Princess Anna Murat has been discussed, and that 
the question of a division of Belgium was raised in regard to the 
settlement of the marriage treaty. This report, too widely prevalent 
to be without any foundation, and supported by a host of minor details, 
has convinced us that Napoleon IIL. has already profitably studied 
the conditions of the territorial indemnity which he might claim the 
day when his troops left Rome, and when, in consequence, he must 
cease to wield so strong a sway over the destinies of Italy. But it 
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may very well happen that the recovery of the King — pe, gen will 
disturb all these fine projects, trumped up bp hb dyn! > 
the expectation of his imminent end, anc — t 1e an ~ hies w ich 
might be provoked in a fraction of the Belgian population against 
Le aoe Napoleon was prevented f rom being present at the opening 
of the International Exhibition in England by the grave political 
mission with which he was entrusted. It is pretended that this was 
not the only motive which induced him to postpone his journey to 
London. The Due d’Aumale, it is said, loudly expressed the satisfac- 
tion with which he looked forward to an opportunity of expressing to 
him, in the most striking manner, the supreme contempt w hich he 
entertained for his person. The report, they add, having reached the 
Prince’s ear, he elected the road to Italy. True or not, the anecdote 
faithfully reflects the well-known character of the Prince, and is en- 
coved in the drawing-rooms of Paris. The home news is of less in- 
terest than intelligence from abroad. The commission of the Legis- 
jative Body is slowly plodding through the budget. A deficit of 
950,000,000 fr., or thereabouts, is cert ified in the “ budget rectificatif ” 
of last year. ‘The discovery is very ill received, and the exorbitant 
figures of the new budget. of expenses is not of a nature to abate the 
painful impression produced. The Legislative Body, as well as the 
public without, seems very generally disposed to think that severe 
retrenchment in the expenditure would bea more appropriate remedy 
for the financial embarrassments of our present situation than the 
creation of new imposts at once onerous and unpopular. We can 
easily foresee, therefore, that the new financial plans of M. Fould, 
which have already been vehemently criticized in the bosom of the 
Council of State, will not be adopted without a lively opposition on 
the part of the Legislative Body. 

We have had occasion more than once to touch upon the present 
condition of the French press. This position, which public opinion, 
too careless still of the liberty of writing, views with far less anxiety 
than the bad state of our finances, is one of the most. curiously dismal 
features of the actual régime. he dictatorial decree of 1852 which 
now rules over the press, does not allow the creation of any new 
paper without the sanction of the Government. The same authori- 
zation is required for all the changes which may arise in the staff of 
responsible contributors, editors, and even proprietors of a journal, 
The death or the retreat of any one of these suffices to put the existence 
itself of the paper in renewed jeopardy. We are not now talking of 
the right of warning, which, independently of any personal changes, 
places the journal at the disposal of the Minister. 

Judging by the fashion after which M. de Persigny exercises this 
omnipotence one might be tempted to believe that he had studied 
the art of governing in the school of Turkish statesmen, rather than 
in the midst of those free institutions of England for which he pro- 
fesses in theory such a noisy admiration. Four new journals have of 
late been permitted to appear: but two of them, which will belong 
to M. Louis Jourdan, formerly editor of the Siée/e, and to M. Gondon, 
once editor of the Uxirers,—will be in very suspicious hands. ‘The 
other two will simply swell the ranks of the Government press. The 
equilibrium which the Government has laboured to maintain between 
the journals of different hues will not be broken, or, to be more 
accurate, it will turn to the profit of the Government. The same 
will equally be true if, as they pretend, authorization should be granted 
to a filth newspaper, which is to be started by a woman, Madame de 
Solms, xée Bonaparte- Wyse (a cousin of the Emperor and a friend of 
Eugéne Sue), whose socialistic principles and eccentricity have long 
since given her an unenviable notoriety. This journal might very well 
be the organ of the “ emancipated woman” (femme libre), but would 
in no sense be that of liberal France. 

The really liberal press, however, is exposed to the utmost jealousy 
of the authorities. Whenever a journal, whatever may be the pecu- 
liar bias of its editor, treats directly and exclusively upon political 
liberty, it is sure to mect with insurmountable opposition on the part 
of the Government. One of the most honourable and distinguished 
representatives of the democratic opposition, M. Emile Ollivier, failed 
last year to obtain leave to found a journal. Now, M. Leymairie 
the year before was refused the same authorization because several 
important members of the Orleanist party were to have helped to 

establish the paper. ‘To these instances we will add a few more of 
very recent date, which clearly prove what is the rule of conduct 
which the Government intends to pursue in the use of the absolute 
control which it has usurped over the press. 

About a year ago authorization was asked to found a journal 
under the title of La France Liberale by a socicty of men belonging 
to the Conservative constitutional party. M. de Persigny, who had 
Just entered the cabinet, did not venture to deny the first request 
addressed to him in the name of the liberal ideas, which he declared 
himself called upon to promote in the imperial policy. He confined 
suuself to require that a second responsible editor, M. le Comte 
Anglés, whom he deemed fit to give guarantees to the Government, 
should be associated with the editor ‘presented to him. This requi- 
sition was complied with, and the journal was about to appear, when 
M. Angles chanced to dic. The next day the Minister notified to the 
popisters that the authorization granted to them was withdrawn. 
he excess of power was clear. The Minister has the right, by 
the decree of 1852, to suppress an existing journal, to reject such 
and such an editor presented for his a yproval, but he has evidently 
not the right to withdraw from a Pete, which has not appeared the 
authorization which has been granted. The proprietors applied to 
the Council of State to annul the decision of the Minister. ‘The 
Council will decide in a few days, but whatever its decision may be, 





preserves the right of rejecting, one after another, all the editors that 
are presented to him. 

Two other journals have endeavoured, with as little success, to in- 
troduce certain changes in their internal organization. The share- 
holders of the well-known Presse wished to replace M. Peyrat, the 
editor-in-chief, whose political line displeased them, and whose ma- 
nagement endangered the pledged material prospects of the paper. 
The necessary authorization was denied them. In vain they pleaded 
that the violent articles published recently by M. Peyrat, and 
especially those in which he lauded the judicial murder of Louis 
XVL., were not of a nature to conciliate the authorities. They were 
given to understand that the Government was not ill pleased to 
see a controversy waged, the result of which could only be to keep 
alive in the great body of the Conservative middle class the whole- 
some horror of the “Spectre Rouge,” and that this was altogether 
more desirable than a liberal and constitutional opposition, “all the 
more inconvenient” (according to M. Billault’s well-known phrase) 
“in proportion to its moderation.” Another journal, the Courier du 
Dimanche, is in much the same perplexity. This paper, which had 
been in its origin the organ of a coalition of the Jiderent shades of 
the Liberal opposition, and which for some time past had taken a more 
decidedly democratic turn, was edited by M. Ganesco, a Wallachian 
by birth, whose name is possibly known to your readers. Last year, 
M. Ganesco had been administratively kicked out (expulsé) of the 
French territory by M. de Persigny after an article conceived in a 
somewhat lively vein of opposition. A little later he was allowed to 
come back and take the head of his journal. Then two months ago 
he was arrested preventively under colour of a plot against the State. 
M. Ganesco has only lately recovered his liberty, but not wishing any 
longer, it seems, to return to his editorial post he sold his share in 
the journal to his co-partners. When the latter presented themselves 
before the Ministry to accomplish the formalities required for thealtera- 
tion they were told that the Government meant to keep M. Ganesco 
where he was. M. Ganesco persists in his refusal to remain editor- 
in-chief, and to keep any share in the property of the paper. How 
then are we to account for the determination of the Ministry to force 
a situation upon him which he declines, and to compel his co-partners 
to keep him at the head of the journal? It is confidently stated that 
the Director of the Press himself volunteered to explain the mo- 
tives of their conduct with singular candour; “ It is much more easy 
for us,” he said, “to act upon a journal, which has already been con- 
demned, whose editor is a foreigner and has been driven out of the 
country, then prosecuted upon a political charge of great gravity, 
than to influence a paper whose proprietors have never been compro- 
mised, and whose authority in the public mind would be all the 
greater for sceming to represent moderate and perfectly independent 
opinions.” 

Here we have assuredly the true seeret of the absolute régime in 
the matter of the press. If, as it is asserted, the proprietors of the 
Presse and those of the Courier du Dimanche carry the discussion 
before the tribunals, the revelations will be likely to prove of great 
service to public opinion. 

While the newspapers are going through severe trials, one of the 
most justly-esteemed writers of the democratic press, M. Eugéne 
Pelletan, lies in prison, to which he has been condemned for a re- 
markable and courageous article entitled Liberty as in Austria. M. 
Pelletan has reecived in his prison the visits and testimony of sym- 
pathy of the most eminent men of all the fractions of the Liberal op- 
position. M. de Montalembert was one of the first to convey his 
congratulations to a writer who in other times had been his political 
adversary. M. Pelletan equally received a visit from M. d’Hausson- 
ville, which was marked by a curious incident. On presenting him- 
self to the director of the prison, M. d’Haussonville asked to be 
taken to M. de Bourqueney. “M. de Bourqueney?” quoth the 
director ; “ we have no one here of that name.” “Oh!” replied M. 
d’Haussonville, “ forgive the confusion, Mr. Director; I mistake; I 
was thinking not of M. de Bourqueney, who said in the Senate that 
the press was less free in France than in Austria, but of M. Pelletan, 
who was condemned for having written it. Please to take me to M. 
Pelletan.” A FRENcCHMAN, 


THE PRESS OF THE UNION SLAVE STATES. 
(From our SrectaL CorresronpDent. | 
Nashville, April 25. 

Ir is a clear sign of how very little centralization there is in America 
that there is no metropolitan press. New York is the richest, the 
most populous, and probably the most powerful city in the Union, 
and, therefore, its newspapers have a wider circulation than those of 
any other city. The //era/d has undoubtedly the nearest approach to 
a national circulation; but compared with that of leading London or 
Paris papers it is a mere approach, So, in fact, as you change your 
district you change your paper. Generally there is some one in 
every district which has more than a local repute. Thus, in New Eng- 
land, you have the Bos/on Post; in Pennsylvania, the Philadelphia 
Enquirer ; throughout Ohio, the Cincinnati Gazette ; aud in Kentucky 
and Tennessee, the Louisville Daily Journal. 

The Louisville Journal has, indeed, a peculiar kind of reputation. 
The editor, Mr. George D. Prentice—not a bad specimen in himself 
of “one of the most remarkable men in this country” class—has a 
talent for composing small witticisms about the war and the rebellion, 
which apparently suit the popular taste for humour, and are con- 
stantly quoted as ‘“ Prenticeana > in the other American papers. In 
every number there appears a series of little jokes, of which the fol- 





It will not modify ix fuct the position of the journal, for the Minister 


lowing are average specimens, taken from a number before me. 
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“ J¢ is rumoured that the devil, in compliment to the rebel women, 
has concluded to leave off his breeches and wear petticoats.” 

Again, “ The rebels flaunt the stars and bars upon their flag, but 
we shall put out their stars, and let down their bars.” 

And lastly, “ A Baltimore correspondent says, ‘ he paid in that 
city a five dollar bill for a pair of ducks.’ They must have been 
billiary ducks.” 

After this last specimen it is needless to say that the wit of 
Prentice may sometimes flag, though it is fair to add that, apart from 
the facetious department, the Louisville Journal is a well-written 
and ably conducted paper. Throughout the district in which [ am 
now travelling it is the leading newspaper and I own its politics 
are more interesting to me than its witticisms. Like every other Slave 
State paper it is strongly pro-slavery, or more strictly speaking, bitterly 
Anti-Abolitionist. Throughout all the Border Slave States I have 
only seen one paper, which, even by implication, could be considered | 
Anti-Slavery, and that was at Wheeling, in Western Virginia, where 
Fremont is stationed. Of course, too, the Louisville Journal is 
strongly Pro-Union. Throughout these Slave States where secession 
is rampant, and where the scene of war is close at hand, the censor- 
ship has naturally been much stricter, though less vexatious, than in 
the Free States; and every newspaper which openly advocated 
secession has been suppressed. But though strongly Pro-Union the 
Slave State papers are never Republican, and are generally opposed to | 
the administration. Their great object is to prove that the Federal 
Government has neither the power nor the intention to interfere with 
the domestic institutions of the States, and that the restoration of the 
Union means the restoration of the rights and privileges of all the 
States. ‘The curious fact is that, whilethey are far more bitter against 
the rebels personally than the North, far louder in their demands for 
vigorous and stern measures of repression, yet they are perfectly rabid 
in their denunciations of the Abolitionist party with Sumner at their 
head. ‘Their constant ery is that the Government should put down 
all secession at Boston as well as at Richmond, and that Jeff. Davis 
and Wendell Phillips, Beauregard and Sumner, should be consigned to 
the same untimely end. The cause of this vehemence I gather to be 
twofold. In the first place, the Union papers in the Slave States are 
dreadfully afraid of the stigma of being Republicans and Abolitionists, 
and therefore they atone for their Union proclivities by the most 
vehement repudiation of all Anti-Slavery sympathies. In the second 
place, they feel, and with justice, that in the interest of slavery the 
one best chance for its preservation is an immediate suppression of 
the rebellion. ‘They know that if the war should be protracted much 
longer, and the North should once come to the conviction that the 
existence of slavery stood in the way of restoring the Union, there 
would be forthwith an end to the whole system. ‘The general ex- 
istence of this conviction explains the apparent anomaly that while 
the sympathies of the Border Slave States are inevitably in favour of 
the South, if not of Secession, yet the demand for prompt and un- 
sparing action is much stronger here than in the North. 











But the characteristic features of Slave State journalism are more 


clearly illustrated in the press of Nashville than in that of any other | 


place I have visited. Indeed, the whole poliey, or want of policy, 
of the Federal Government with regard to the reconquered States, is 
exhibited here in its practical working. To suppress the rebellion is 


as yet; and with regard to the future, the only vestige of a policy 
hitherto adopted is a general intention to restore as much as may he 
the s¢a/us quo before the war. As soon as Nashville was retaken, 
Mr. Andrew Johnson was sent here as military governor. A 
Tennessee man himself, and 1 believe a slaveholder, he was scleeted 
for the post, not only on account of his unswerving adherence to the 
Union, but because it was considered that his appointment would bea 
guarantee to the people of Tennessce that no violent interference with 
their property was designed. For the immediate purpose of pacifica- 
tion the appointment has proved a fortunate one. 
sistent with a rigorous suppression of active secession has been taken 
to win back the allegiance of the people, and, as far as the language 
of the governor gocs, nothing could be more satisfactory to a slave- 
owning State. Only two days ago, in reviewing a Minnesota regiment 
(Minnesota, be it remembered, is 1 Free State), Governor Johnson 
used these words : 

“It had been charged by the apostles of treason that the North 
had come here to sct negroes free. He knew the North, had travelled 
among her people, and he repelled the charge with scorn, There 
were Abolition fanaties there, it was true—sectionalists, traitors, 
brothers of Southern Secessionists—but these creatures constituted 
but a fraction of the great body of the North. The voice of the over- 
whelming mass of the North, as well as of nine men out of ten who 


the one idea that either Government or people has been able to grasp | 


| for our education, and which your political idols stole from us. Give 


Secession have been crushed, and there is a decided j 


possession of the enemy there can be no question as yet about 
the senators and representatives of Tennessee are to be elected 
’ 





Union sentiment. With East Tennessee and Memphis stil] in 


how 


therefore, for the moment, this great question is postponed ; bri 


already extreme difficulty has been experienced in fil 
offices with loyal men. 


, 1 ing up the ciyi 
The corporation, by rather an arbitrary 


stretch of power, has been required to take the oath of allegians, » 
adh ne gianee 
the United States, and the greatest delay and reluctance has ss 


exhibited by them in acceding to the requisition. 


For three wep 


after Governor Johnson arrived here it was found impossible 
sible ty 


induce any one to undertake the office of postmaster, and it jg 
within the last ten days that a Government newspaper has “whe rr 
to make its appearance. . 

The editors of the old Nashville newspapers, who were all pj; 
Secessionists, had left the town at the approach of the Union for “ 
and their papers were cither suspended or suppressed. The oe 
press of Nashiville consists of two small single sheet papers the 
Nashville Union and the Nashville Despatch. 'Uhe former, of coy 
is the official organ of the Government. Commercially, | should 
doubt its being a success, as every day there appear piteous appeal 
to the loyal men of Tennessee to support the “ uncompromising 
organ of Union” by sending in subscriptions and advertisements 
and thus “ to keep the flag of the Union, of law and order, stream : 
defiantly in the very face of the enemy as he retires sullenly tote 
gulf.” One great object of the paper professes to be “to bring ty 
light hundreds of crimes and outrages committed by the rebels during 
their ascendancy, and which the guilty authors believed would never 
be brought to light.” This part of its promise is amply redeemed. 
for the greater part of the meagre reading matter consists of revel. 
tions of rebel misrule during the last few months. The storin 
quoted, and the comments on them, remind me a aa 
deal of the revelations of Austrian and Papal eruelties, Whey 
used to be published in the Italian papers after the revolution of 1859 
execpt that to do the Confederates justice, in none of the documents 
quoted is there proof of great personal cruelties. It is, I admit 
extremely illegal and tyrannical to exile and imprison men on mere 
suspicion, to foree recruits against their will into the ranks, and t) 
confiscate property devoted to charitable purposes. But neeessity 
knows no Jaw; and if it was justifiable for the State of Tennessee t 
secede at all, L hardly think the steps by which the insurrectionary 
Government sought to carry out the revolution are in themselves 
crimes of a very deep dye. Of the manner in which the Union con 
ments on the past I will give you one specimen. The rebel Gover. 
ment appropriated 2,000,000 dollars belonging to the publie school 
fund for the purposes of the war, and on this outrage the Union harps 
perpetually ina series of short paragraphs, as follows :—* Why should 
a child treat a rebel teacher with respect ? That teacher is the servik 
follower of rebel leaders, who, to the disgrace of humanity, plundered 
the noble fund of 2,000,000 dollars, which this State had created as 
an inviolable legacy for the education of her children. Shame o 
such villany !” 

No. 2. “ The rebel Governor and rebel Legislature of Tennesse 
thrust their hands into the charity fund of the State’s poor children, 
and took from it ¢7o millions of dollars, to purchase for themselves 
an eternal infamy.” 

No. 3. “ Every time a rebel teacher sets foot in a schoolroom, tly 
robbed and plundered children should rise from their seats and ery, 
‘Give us back the two million dollars which the State provided 
it back ! Give it back !! ” 

And so on, indefinitely. The regular leaders are alternate attacks 
on the Secession movement and on the Abolitionists ; though as th 


paper is a Government organ, and I believe subsidized by th 


| Government, no attacks are inserted on the President or his Adminis 


Every step con- | 


stood before him, was: ‘ We care nothing for your negroes ; manage } 
them as best suits yourselves ; but the Union shall be preserved, and | 


you must obey the laws. ” . And according tothe official report, this 
enunciation of principles was loudly cheered by the soldiers. 

Now, how far this patchwork policy will be ultimately suecessfal 
in re-establishing a Pro-Union feeling, time alone will show. It 


has had little time to act, and its progress has been fairly satisfac- 


tory. The people of Tennessee are beginning to grow convinced 
that their lives and property are perfectly safe under the protection 
of the Union, and with returning confidence there is a revival of 
trade and of external loyalty. Still, the progress is but slow. Till 
after the battle 
firmly believed that the Confederate Government would be restored 
here very shortly, and even those who had no sympathy with Seces- 


sion were afraid of committing themselves by any premature ex-! of being runaways. 
Sinee the defeat, however, the hopes of! 


yression of Union lovalty. 
] yalry 


of Pittsburg landing the Nashville Secessionists | 
}are scarred or maimed in some way or other. 


tration. ‘lo the eredit too of the Union, I should say, that even in 
a period of such excitement, and in a paper conducted with sue 
vehemence, there are no personal attacks allowed on individuals; w 
denunciations inserted by name of suspected Secessionists. 

The advertisements are very few in number, and what there ar 
are chiefly official ones. In fact, the majority are advertisements d 
runaway slaves detained in the county gaol, It seems strange t 
an Englishman to read a long string of advertisements like th 
following :—* On the Sth day of May, 1862, I will expose to publi 
sale, to the highest bidder, for cash, at the Court House, Yard Gate 
in Nashville, one negro boy named William, levied on as the pr 
perty of Sharp and Hamilton, to satisfy sundry executions in my 
hands,” : 

Again, amongst the committals to gaol of Davidson Coumly, 
Nashville, I come across the following : 

“ April 21st, 1862. A negro woman, who says her names 
Lucinda, and belongs to William Donelson, of Davidson’s county 
The said woman is about 28 or 30 years old. Dark copper colour,’ 

* April 18, 1862. A negro man, who says his name is Andres, 
says he belongs to R. L. Brown, of Davidson County ; dark coppet 
colour; scar on the left side of his neck; also a scar on the mglt 
eyebrow; about 28 years old, weighs about 158 pounds, and Is 
5 feet 7 inches high,” and so on. And at the end of each adver- 
tisement—* The owner is requested to come forward, prot 
property, and pay charges, as the law directs.” It is curious, ly 
the way, that out of some twenty-four negroes advertised sixtecd 
Then there at 
the advertisements of free negroes, confined to gaol on the suspiciot 
Thus— 

A negro man, says his name is George Mose: 


* March 16, 1862. 
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Jey; says he is a free man of colour; says he lives in Indianopolis, 
tna: about 37 years old; weighs about 187 lbs.; has whiskers 


idiana ; 
- moustache ; a small scar on the corner of left eye ; dark copper 
a 


colour ; 5 feet 10 inches high.” Pe 
In fact, if it were not for the “ peculiar institution,” the advertis- 
ing department of the Union would be but shabbily provided. 
nthe rinciples of the Nashville Despatch are, according to the state- 
ment of the Union, “as nearly Secesh as it can be to keep out of 
Jolinson’s clutches,” and the accusation Is probably correct. It is 
obviously written to suit a public to whom the Union successes are, 
to say the least, uninteresting. It professes no political principles, but 
it contains no prognostications of Union successes, and, in fact, rather 
jgnores Secession generally. I always thought the Gioraale di Roma 
hadan unrivalled talent for conveying the minimum of news in a given 
number of columns, but I think now the Nashville Despatch is not an 
unworthy rival in the same laudable endeavour. What news there is 
is composed of items of Southern news reprinted from the Northern 
papers 5 and except in the official telegrams the name “rebel ” is 
never used, but always supplied by that of “Confederate.” The 
leaders are frequently on miscellaneous subjects utterly disconnected 
with the war, and often consist of short moral discourses on the 
benefits of forbearance and strict integrity. The private advertise- 
ments are rather more numerous than those of the Uxion, but it has 
not the official ones of negro sales or committals to prisons. The 
n this way is filled with a romantic story of love and 
Of the two there is more “grit”—to use a Yankee 
An EnGuisn TRAVELLER. 


space lost i 
seduction. ts 
phrase—about the Unton. 
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PAusic. 

Mapame Linp-GoLDSCHMIDT seems even yet to assert a sway over the 
English public more potent than any of her successors in its favour. The 
Messiah, the first of the three oratorios in which her untiring benevolence 
has led her to devote her talents to the aid of three most useful charitable 
institutions, was given in Exeter Hall on Wednesday last. No other 
singer in the world could have drawn together the hundreds that absolutely 
filled Exeter Hall on Wednesday. There are few who would have freely 
given their utmost exertions for a similar object, and 1 musc add that, 
despite all the deteriorating effects of time, there is not a singer in the world 
who could have sung Handel's sublime music as did Madame Lind-Gold- 
schmidt on Wednesday night. Clouded, so to speak, as now is the brilliancy 
of the lower notes of her register, and great as apparently is the exertion re- 
quired to bring out those thrilling higher tones on which enraptured audi- 
ences used to hang as if they were utterances from an oracle, the dramatic 
expression thrown by Madame Lind-Goldschmidt into the grand recitatives 
of the Messiah was as vivid and emphatic, her bravura singing of 
“Rejoice greatly” as perfect, and the devotional feeling which per- 
vaded the whole of her rendering of “1 know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
as deep and earnest as, if not more so, than ever. In fact, her diminished 
physical advantages serve but to bring out more forcibly than ever her 
intellect and ability to appreciate and enter into the sublimest conceptions 
of the great composers, without which even her voice in its best days 
would never have gained for its possessor her unrivalled supremacy. 
Wednesday night was probably the last occasion on which an English 
audience will hear her in the Messiah; the genuine admirers of Handel may 
have to wait many a year before they hear an exponent of his music so 
competent, in every sense, as “‘ Jenny Lind.” 

The other “ principals " were Miss Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor 
Belletti, and it need scarcely be said that they sung their very best. 
The band and chorus, organized by Mr. Mitchell, were admirable, and all 
the more difficult choruses were given with a precision rarely surpassed, 
thanks, in a great measure, to the able guidance of Herr Otto Goldschmidt, 
The proceeds, which must have been very considerable, are to be devoted 
by Madame Lind-Goldschmidt’s munificence, to the Hind-street Institution 
for Needlewomen. 

The Creation, the second of the series, will be given on Wednesday, the 
28th instant, in aid of the Brompton Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
and Elijah, the last, in aid of the Royal Society of Musicians and the 
Royal Society of Female Musicians, on Wednesday, June 4th. 

Nothing very striking has occurred during the week at either Opera 
House. Madame Guerrabella appeared at Her Majesty's, on Saturday, in 
Z Puritani, but the absence through illness of Signor Giuglini, and the sub- 
stitution as Arturo of Signor Bettini, with whom she had not even re- 
hearsed the duets, renders it only fair to all parties to postpone criticism 
until after a more favourable specimen of her Elvira. 

At Covent Garden, Mdlle, Patti has been attracting crowded audiences, 
and enchanting them when attracted, by her fascinating impersonations of 
Rosina and Zerlina. Ronconi, the inimitable, was sadly missed as a com- 
panion Figaro and Mfasetto, but his place was very creditably filled in the 
latter character by Signor Ciampi. That of Figaro was filled by Signor 
Delle-Sedie, who, though an accomplished singer and good tragic actor, 
possesses but few of the elements of success in a part requiring such 
exquisite and refined comic talent as that of the world-renowned barber. 
Signor Mario appeared on Saturday and Thursday as Count Almaviva, a 
part in which he is certainly incomparable. AMATEUR. 





Fine Arts. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Seconp Notice. 

Ix the brief descriptive summary of the exhibition given last week I find 
I have made some important omissions which it may be as well to indicate 
before proceeding to a more thorough description and criticism of the 
works already pointed out. In the North Room will be found Mr. Arthur 
Hughes's “ Bedtime” (598), refined in feeling, but too obviously purple 
iM its general tone of colour, and a powerfully drawn and vigorously 
painted picture by Mr. W. F. Yeames, called “ Rescued” (631), a sailor 
clambering up a rough wooden pier with a child on his shoulder that he 
has saved from drow ning, while the mother leans frantically forward to 


snatch her darling. Beneath this, but in a position which, combined with 
the artist’s studied and singular avoidance of every quality that makes a 
picture tell in an exhibition, renders its discovery a matter of difficulty, is 
hung Mr. Clark’s “ Preparing for Sunday” (633). Two old men, with flute 
and violoncello, are practising the parts they will have to perform on the next 
occasion when the services of the village choir will be required. The figure 
of the mechanic leaning against the window and absorbed in the music is 
| capital in intention. Good, also, is the child who swings absently a crab-shell 
at the end of a string in time to the air—an unconscious but animated 
“metronome.” Here, too, is “ The Jester’s Text” by Mr. Marks (643), a fool 
whose pulpit is the sun-dial, moralizing on the flight of time to the amuse- 
ment of my lord and his guests. Mr. Brett’s wonderfully elaborate study, 
| “Champéry” (650), with some gigantic marigolds in the foreground, and 
|Mr. A. W. Hunt’s “ Debatable Ground” (684), a landscape of great 
beauty, though curiously prismatic in colour. Returning to the East Room 
| we may find in Mr. Mulready’s “ Toy Seller” (73) one of the most signal 
instances that Academy exhibitions have ever presented of the misappli- 
cation of great powers. Years of labour have been devoted to the 
production on a large scale of a subject which, if worth painting at 
all, might certainly have been painted with greater chances of success 
ona smallcanyvas. A life-sized figure of a Negro, seen to the waist, offers 
a parchment rattle to the notice of an infant, who shrinks alarmed from 
| the swarthy stranger, and nestles to his mother’s bosom. The scene takes 
place outside a habitation, which may either be a palace or a cottage, for 
| we merely get a glimpse of two large square stones, one of which is intro- 
duced as a convenient resting-place for baby, while the white surface of the 
other serves as a foil to a sunflower. It is rumoured that Mr. Mulready 
has ceased to need or to care for popular applause, and intends henceforth 
| to paint solely for his own gratification, and by giving up an indefinite 
|time to this work to realize as far as possible his idea of perfection in 
|painting. Pity that he has not chosen a worthier theme, as not only is 
| the subject unworthy of him, but it is not even well portrayed. The atti- 
tude of the negro is rigid and lifeless, the expressions of mother and child 
are deficient in subtlety and animation, and the landscape background 
is more Mulreadian than natural, as a glance at those stone-coloured tree 
trunks, with their false foliage forms, will sufficiently attest. At the same 
time, there are parts which, for refined delicacy of execution, are scarcely 
surpassable by any living painter—witness the masterly modelling of the 
nose and ear of the negro, and the intricate drawing of his bony corrugated 
hands. The work is manifestly unfinished, the canvas being left bare in 
many parts, and the flesh-painting of the other figures is, I hope, considered 
incomplete by Mr. Mulready; at present it is raw in colour, and the 
unmodulated lights give an appearance of wetness that were better omitted. 
| The execution of the whole is thin and unsolid, being tinted rather than 








|painted. “The Young Photographers” (78), by Mr. Hardy, is a clever 
picture, showing some children playing at taking a portrait (with 
|a make-believe camera) of a pretty little girl who is “ posed” 
for the occasion, and holds her cat in her lap; but it is not 
jequal in conception or execution to “The Sweep” (108), by the 
same painter, which seems to delight artists and public equally. 
It is a scene which appeals to every one, for who does not 


remember at some time watching with breathless and half-defined awe, as 
these little ones are watching, the ascent of the poor sooty urchin up the 
mysterious and darksome chimney ? and Mr. Hardy has treated it in a most 
appreciative and gently humorous manner. Mr. Hook follows in the path 
which won him fame, and few would wish him to do otherwise while he 
paints so charmingly. There are few artists whose works we should sooner 
miss than his, possessing, as they do, the peculiar charm of combining 
perfect freedom from convention, with true and great art. In like 
manner his execution is so facile, and looks so easy of attainment, as to 
make one think the mechanical part of painting is mere child’s play, yet 
who paints light and air so well, or depicts so truthfully the bronzed and 
ruddy fisherman or farm labourer? “The Acre by the Sea” (81) is the 
| least pleasing of Mr. Hook's three pictures ; “‘ The Trawlers” (357) is per- 
| haps the best. In the former the sea may be faithfully represented, but it 
seems deficient in gradation, and in what Mr. Ruskin calls “the Turnerian 
mystery of the farther waves;” but water was never more truly rendered 
than in “ The Trawlers,” and for imitative truth of colour and surface there 
is nothing finer in the rooms than the haul of soles, plaice, gurnet, and dog- 
fish, which the fishermen have made, and which, wet and gasping, flap 
helplessly about the deck. In “Sea Air” (378), a woman with an ailing 
child, seated in a cart, is being conveyed along a winding road to the sea- 
shore; limekilns are scattered about the green and undulating ground, and 
the fishing-boats lie off the distant beach, Mr. Whistler's ice-bound 
“Thames” (114), and “Alone with the Tide” (670), are painted with a 
truth of tone and power of handling that give evidence of having been 
| studied direct from nature. The murky, mournful, gloomy feeling of the 
| first, and the expression of solitude in the second scene, in which a young 
| irl reclining amid the rocks which peer out of a waste of sand is the sole 
living object, are deserving of all praise. Mr. Horsley’s “ Checkmate— 
| Next Move” (126) is a crisply painted sunny interior of an old Tudor 
| draw ing-room, such as may be seen at Knowle or Haddon. A middle-aged 
knight and his lady are playing at chess; the lady has the game in her hands, 
j}and takes a complacent pinch of snuff as she watches the effect of her last 
move on the countenance of her opponent. Near to the deeply-mullioned 
window is a young lady at her tambour-frame, to whom a gallant is making 
| love, and a page arranging some glasses turns from his occupation to watch 
them from behind a screen. This is just one of the subjects in which Mr. 
Horsley is at home—in the “ Prodigal Son” of last year he was somewhat 
out of his depth—here he is courtly, sprightly, and amusing. Two other pic- 
tures in a similar pleasant vein of thought will be found in the Middle Room, 
‘A Hunting Morning” (276), a second reminiscence of the oft-painted Haddon 
Hall, and “ Keeping Company” (325), in which a handsome young rustic 
is walking shyly, but admiringly, at a distance from the object of his love, 
who conceals her embarrassment by playfully swaying her handkerchief to 
and fro. Mr. Elmore still retains the same preference for a class of sub- 
jects scarcely within the province of the art of painting, which he has 
before shown in the “ Invention of the Stocking Loom” and the “ Marie 
Antoinette” of last season. In the “ Invention of the Combing Machine” 
(185) we see a man seated by the fire turning round to watch a girl comb- 
ing her golden locks. The expression of his face is more earnest and 
thoughtful than what in similar circumstances would be found in the 
features of a mere idle gazer; but that is all that the pencil can depict. We 
require the aid of the catalogue to inform us that this is Joshua Heil- 
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man, of Alsace, who in seeing his daughter comb her hair is struck by the 
idea he has long sought in vain—an idea which, by subsequently perfect- 
ing, results in the invention of a machine which repaid the author, by its 
general adoption, for all his previous fruitless efforts. Apart from this ob- 
jection there is little to be found fault with in Mr. Elmore's able picture, 
which is simply and soundly wrought in every part. The attitudeof the girl 
arranging her hair is particularly graceful, and the reflexion of her face 
in the glass proves that she is (in the language of the police reporters) _ a 
young lady of considerable personal attractions.” Mr. Webster’s “ Roast Pig” 
(142) is likely to prove as great a favourite with the public as any of his 
previous works. The artist has, in making the prime motive of his picture 
“something to eat,” hit on that element of success which, whether in an 
Adelphi farce or an Academy picture, is sure to tell. Who has not noticed 
the flutter of enjoyment with which the densely crowded pit of a theatre 
hails the raising of a curtain that displays elaborate preparations for a 
comfortable meal, or a favourite low comedian Iuxuriating in a repast of 
beans and bacon? The heat, the stifling atmosphere, the persistency of 
the fat old gentleman who for the last three hours has been taking proof 
impressions of the spare form of his neighbour with his own more pliable 





body, are alike forgotten in the glee created by seeing a buffoon utter 
coarse witticisms with his mouth full of victuals. So it is with Mr. Web- 
ster’s “ Roast Pig.” The critics even forget their duty, and the public fall 
into raptures. The writer of the Times’ notice seriously speculated as to 


whether roast sucking-pig was not after all one of the greatest boons of | 


existence, and on a late visit to the Exhibition I heard a gentleman of | 
mature age declare in the most emphatic manner that the dog which Mr. | 
Webster has introduced ito his picture was superior to anything ever, 
painted by Landseer! Without going so far as this enthusiastic admirer, | 


I may say that the dog is a very well painted dog, and that he takes almost | 


as lively an interest in the advent of the baker’s man, who may be seen | 
through the open window bearing the smoking and cherished luxury, as do 
the human actors of the scene. And the dog’s expectations of enjoyment 
are far more likely to be realized of the two; he, at least, is certain of the 
bones; but there are no less than ten hungry folks, of whom seven are 
decently-sized children (with proverbial appetites), who have to dine off that 
small lump of meat. “ The Bunch of Blue Ribbons” (144) is a pretty and well- 
drawn study of a girl arranging the same in her hair, by Mr. E. J. Poynter. 
The painter’s name is new to me, but we may confidently look for some 
great things by him one day if he continues as he has commenced. Mr. 
A. Johnston becomes more insipid and insufferable every year. Humanity 
has no interest for him beyond its capacity of receiving sharply-touched 
lights and strongly-defined shadows. He thinks perpetually of tricky and 
dainty execution, and seldom or never of the minds or hearts of the beings 
he has to represent. In “John Anderson, my Jo” (133) there is a plen- 
tiful lack of sentiment, scarcely redeemed by the glossiness of the light on 
the old man’s forehead. Mr. Johnston is not more successful when dealing 
with the countenance of Burns himself than he is when illustrating his 
poetry. 
“ Burns and Highland Mary” (295). The painter, a compatriot of the 
author of “Tam o’Shanter” and “ Holy Willie's Prayer,” has failed in 
imparting any more interest to his features than can be gained by flickering 
high lights and neatly-defined shadows. Of Mr. Frith’s portrait of 
“Thomas Creswick, Esquire, R.A.” (169), I ean only say that it bears a 
striking resemblance to the original, and that it is very well painted. Be- 


The truth of this statement may be tested by an inspection of | 


| 
| 





| Great Frederick. 


tween this and Mr. F. R. Pickersgill’s “ Return of the Crusader" (178), a} 


dilapidated gentleman, the calves of whose legs multitudinous wanderings 
have not tended to develop, is hung a tiny and sweetly-painted figure of 
“ Juliet” (180), by Mr. F. Smallfield. The daughter of the house of Capulet 
is extinguishing a lamp as she views the departing form of her Romeo, 
and the cold beams of morning break through the aperture of the window 
by which she stands, exclaims, ‘‘ My only love sprung from my only hate,” 
&c. The next picture calling for special remark is Mr. Millais’ “ Ran- 
som ;” but, as it is one which cannot be dismissed with a few brief sen- 
tences, and one which, whatever its demerits, does not deserve to be 
tagged at the end of an article, its consideration must be reserved until 
next week, Dry Port. 





BEFORE PARTING. 
A montH or twain to live on honeycomb 
Is pleasant ; but one tires of scented time, 
Cold sweet recurrence of accepted rhyme, 
And that strong purple under juice and foam 
Where the wine’s heart has burst ; 
Nor feel the latter kisses like the first. 


Once yet, this poor one time; I will not pray 
Even to change the bitterness of it, 

The bitter taste ensuing on the sweet, 

To make your tears fall where your soft hair lay 
All blurred and heavy in some perfumed wise 
Over my face and eyes. 


And yet who knows what end the scythéd wheat 
Makes of its foolish poppies’ mouths of red ? 
These were not sown, these are not harvested, 
They grow a month and are cast under feet 
And none has care thereof, 

As none has care of a divided love. 


I know each shadow of your lips by rote, 

~ . . * ° t 

Each change of love in eyelids and eyebrows ; 
" hm. ep: ; « af 
The fashion of fair — tremulous 

With tender blood, and colour of your throat ; 
I know not how love is gone out of this, 
Seeing that all was his. 


Love’s likeness there endures upon all these ; 
' But out of these one shall uot gather love. 
Day hath not strength nor the night shade enough 
To make love whole and fill his lips with ease, w 
As some bee-builded cell 
Feels at filled lips the heavy honey swell. 


| from the depths of his own consciousness. 


| Princess ;” Queen Elizabeth, wife of “ Philij 


[May 17, 1869, 


I know not how this last month leaves your hair 
Less full of purple colour and hid spice, 
And that luxurious trouble of closed eyes 
Is mixed with meaner shadow and waste care ; 
And love, kissed out by pleasure, seems not yet 
Worth patience to regret. 
A. C. Swiypuryg. 
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BOOKS. 


CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE 
Sreconp NOotIcE. 

Tue events of Frederick’s reign described in this volume lie jy , 
very small compass, comprising as chief subject the seizure of Silesia 
in 1741-2. The whole narrative embraces only four years of the 
hero-king’s life, and these by no means the most important, so that, to 
conclude the work, at least ten more volumes will be required, Carlvle 
does not waste many words to justify Frederick’s piratical first fog 
of arms. The hero’s main reasons for seizing Silesia are bluntly 
stated as, first, “ Weak condition of the Austrian Court, Treasury 
empty, War Apparatus broken in pieces ; inexperienced young Prineess 
to defend a disputed succession ;” secondly, “ Silesian War lies handy 
to us, and is the only kind of Offensive War that does.” There js yo 
thief, robber, or burglar, who might not plead the same inducements, 
Ilowever, history has here to do with a noble hero-king, and yo 
with a common ignoble robber. " No fair judge ean blame the young 
man that he laid hold of the flaming Opportunity in this manner, and 
obeyed the new omen. ‘To seize such an Opportunity, and perilously 
mount upon it, was the part of a young magnanimous King, less 
sensible to the perils, and more to the other considerations, than one 
older would have been.” So much for moral principles. Mr. Carly) 
lets no opportunity pass to inculeate the doctrine that it is physical 
force which governs the world. Speaking of Austria, after the hero’s 
first success, he exclaims: “ This, then, is what the Pragmatie sane. 
tion has come to? ‘Twenty years of world-wide diplomacy, cunningly 
devised spider-threads overnetting all the world, have issued here, 
Your Congresses of Cambray, of Soissons, your Grumkow-Seckendorf 
Machiavelism, all these might as well have lain in their bed. Real 
Pragmatic Sanction would have been, A well-trained army and your 
Treasury full.” And on another occasion: “Just Rights? What 
are rights, never so just, which you cannot make valid? The world 
is full of such. If you have rights and can assert them into facts, do 
it; that is worth doing!” It is the doctrine of the Middle Ages, 

warmed up into modern philosophy. : 
Nothing is more amusing than Carlyle’s abuse of all the unhappy 
authors who, before him, have attempted to delineate the life of the 
Their writings are “ historical dust-heaps,” “ men- 
dacities and wiggeries,”’ “learned marine-stores,” ‘ pedantisms,” 
“editorial rubbish-waggons,” “inhuman cobwebberies,” “ Dryas. 
dusts,” “enchanted nightmares,” “ historical shot-rubbish,” “ cirewm. 
ambient inanity,” and so forth. Not one of the many authors cited 
in Mr. Carlyle’s book finds grace in his eyes. It would be an in 
teresting question to ask where he himself went for his material; 
whether he ferreted it out of the “rubbish-waggons,” or fished it 
However, though the 
subject is a rather serious one, considering that Mr. Carlyle pro- 
fesses to write history and not romance, it is impossible not to admire 
the quaint and most picturesque manner with which the whole host 
of writers on Frederick are demolished, like so many enemies who 
stand in the way of hero-worship. Every one gets his label stuck on 
the forehead, and, once marked, has to wander about with it to the 
general edification. And not only authors, but all men in the slightest 
degree unfriendly to the Great Frederick are labelled. Poor Mauper- 
tuis remains to his dying day the “ Flattener of the Earth,” with the 
occasional variation of being the “Trismegistus of the Sciences 
called Pure ;” King George the Second of England is “little Jack. 
the-Giant-Killer ;”  Frederick’s sister, Wilhelmina, is “the shrill 
IL., the Termagant 
of Spain,” or, with a slight change, the “She-dragon of Spain;” 
Count Belleisle, French ambassador, is the “ gyrating sun-god ;” and 





GREAT.* 


| Count Briihl, the prime-minister of Saxony, “the man of the Three 


| hundred and sixty-tive suits of clothes.” 


) Wiegeries.” 


Professor Konig, of Berne, 
is beautifully labelled as “a Theological Professorial Syriac-Hebrew 
kind of man;”? and Voltaire’s fair friend, Madame Du Chatelet, is 
cited as a “jealous high-tempered Algebraic Lady.” Nor do institu. 
tions, opposed to Frederick or his aims, escape labelling. The Ger- 
man Diet is a “ Parliament of Nightmares,” presided over, or “ under 
the chicf pipership,” of the “Prince of the Power of the Air.” All 
other ancient Teutonic institutions are “ Enchaated 
In pleasing contrast to this “diluted mendacity” is 
where the ‘Three 


set down as 


the state of things in Prussia, anno 1740, &e., “ 
Estates sit all under one ‘Three-cornered Hat.” 
Decidedly the best little bits of painting in the volume are the 


| sketches of several Silesian towns and villages where importaut 
| actions took place in the first campaign of Frederick. 


These bits 
are quoted as “ Tourist’s notes, September, 1555 ;” but it 1s no 
secret that the tourist in question was Mr. Carlyle himself, who 
went to Germany in the autumn of 1558, to have au ocular view of the 
field of his hero’s exploits. ‘The following is a picture of Mollwits, 
and of German Dor/s, or villages, generally : 

“ All these Dorfs, and indeed most German ones, are made on one typ 
an agglomerate of dusty farmyards, with their stalls and barns; all the 

* History of Friedrich 11., of Prussia, called Frederick the Great. by Thomas Carlyle. 
Volume III. London: Chapman and Hall, 
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uddled together in two rows ; a broad negligent road between, | 
led, never swept except by the elements. Generally, there is | 
n on each hand but thatched roofs, dead clay walls, and 


ee a 
farmyards b 
seldom mend’ . 
eons a - sania a poor public-house, with probable beer in it; | 
wooden aoe a never any patch of swept pavement or trim gathering- | 
lace ro natives of a social gossipy turn. The road lies sleepy, littery, | 

opt for utilitarian purposes. In the middle of the Village stands | 
Church and Churchyard, with probably some gnarled trees around it | 
Church often larger than you expected ; the Charchyard always fenced | 
ith high stone-and-mortar wall, is usually the principal military post of 
o lace Mollwitz, at the present day, has something of whitewash here 
eo el one of the farmer people, or more, wearing a civilized prosper- | 

” 


powhe 


look. ae ‘ . 

—— lively and picturesque still is the sketch of the field and people | 
of Chotusitz, the place of the greatest of Frederick’s battles in the 
campaign of 17 7 
“A dim people, those poor Czech natives; stupid, dirty-skinned, ill- 
iven; not one in twenty of them speaking any German, and our drago- 


in a sense, twenty years, thirty years, of reading and rummaging in those 
sad Prussian Books, ancient and new (which often are laudably authentic, 
too, and exact as to details), you can gather any new character whatever 
of Friedrich, in any period of his life, or conceive him, as a Human Entity 
at all! It is strange, after such thousandfold writing, but it is true, his 
History is considered unintelligible to mankind at this hour; left chaotic, 
enigmatic, in a good many points. . . . And then the anger of bystanders, 
uncandid, who got hurt by him; the hasty malevolences, the stupidities, 
the opacities ; enough, in modern times, what is saying much, perhaps no 
man's motives, intentions, and procedure have been more belied, misunder- 
stood, misrepresented, during his life. Nor, I think, since that, have many 
men fared worse, by the Limmer or Biographic class, the favourable to 
him and the unfavourable; or been so smeared of and blotched of, and 
reduced to a mere blurr and dazzlement of crosslights, incoherences, incre- 
dibilities, in which nothing, not so much as a human nose, is clearly dis- 
cernible by way of feature.” 

Allah il Allah: there is but one God, and Thomas Carlyle is his 
Prophet ! 





a a fortuitous Jew pedlar, with the mournfullest of human faces, though 
Mhead worth twenty of those Czech ones—poor oppressed soul! The DAVID GRAY.* 


Battleplain bears rye, barley, miscellaneous pulse, potatoes, mostly insig- 
nificant crops. - + + + Chotusitz itself is a poor, littery place, standing 
whitewashed but much unswept, in two straggling rows, now wide enough 
apart, utterly silent under the hot sun ; not a child looked out on us, and 
I think the very dogs lay wisely asleep. Church and steeple are at the 
farther or south end of the Village, and have an older date than 1742. 
High up on the steeple, mending the clock-hands, or I know not what, hung 
in mid air, one Czech, the only living thing we saw. Population may be 
three or four hundred, all busy with their teams or otherwise, we will hope. 
Czaslau, which you approach by something of avenues, of human roads 
(dust and litter still abounding), is a much grander place, say of 2000 or 
more: shiny, white, but also somnolent; vast market-place or central 
square, sloping against you ; two shiny hotels on it, with Austrian uni 
forms loitering about, and otherwise great emptiness and silence. The 
shiny Hotels (shine due to paint mainly) offer little of humanly edible, and, 
in the interior, smells strike you as—as the oldest you have ever met before. 








It is curious to mark the nervous qualifications with which cultivated 
mien express, nay even indulge, their belief that they have found a new 
poet. ‘They seem to know that there is a soft eredulous part in every 
man’s nature on which spurious poetry is peculiarly apt to seize, and 
they dread the imputation of feeding their mind on meretricious poetry 
as one of the seven deadly intellectual sins —which, indeed, it is. To 
go into captivity to pretty fancies, or, worse still, to “ nice feeling” 
in poetry, is to soften the very foundations of the intellect, to vitiate 
the air of solitude, to take the enervating influences of society into 
that region whence we draw the very fountains of life, and brace 
anew its relaxed springs. Next to the evil of a sentimental effeminate 
or intoxicating faith, is the evil of enjoying a hectic, relaxed, unvera- 
cious substitute for true poetry. A cultivated man is almost pro- 
fessionally sceptical about a new poet. If he believes in him himself, 
he tries to speak of it as a weakness, and lurks behiad a hesitating 


rj § ing y ilating! Fy , gospels have bee 
ri a . ey tg Se Teor. _ - manner till he has satisfied himself that other men, whom he regards 
ky and sword, and no end of emphasis; but that of Soap-and-Water (which | Warler aud stronger in this respect, are fascinated too. 
re. surely is as Catholic as any) has not yet got introduced there.” It is evident that some such feeling has partially possessed the few 
orl It is impossible not to admire such marvellously picturesque lan- poetic patrons of the young poet whose few sad, but delicately beau- 
cal guage, and at the same time not to regret that Carlyle should not |tiful poems are now before us. Mr. Monckton Milnes, indeed, 
ur kave given to the world more literary painting and less political ser- had in a great measure thrown off the doubts which haunted him 
rr mon. He is the Turner of literature, painting in colours as glow- before he wrote the interesting pages of introduction which he has 
rd ing and as graphic as the greatest of our English landscape painters. prefixed, But David Gray’s biographer is very much afraid, indeed, 
do It seems a sorrowful waste that such powers should be devoted to | ° being supposed entirely to believe in him, thougl the premature 
S, whitewashing despot kings, advocating human bondage, aud worship- | death of the poet gives him some hope of a favourable reception for 
ing physical force. Even if bent on setting up battle-captains, | his friend’s verses. The same distrust has evidently, to some extent, 
by beter men might have been found than the Hohenzollern king. For chilled the incipient admiration of many others who had, and partl 
o example, the following hero, splendidly drawn in a dozen lines : used, opportuuities of serving him, And yet it would be difficult to fin 
“4 « Zisca was buried in his skin, at Czaslau finally; in the church of St. | “"Y example of a genius which carlier gained the opportunity of a 
> Peter and St. Paul there; with due epitaph, and his big mace or battle- hearing, though, even so, that Opportunity Is posthumous, and the 
iS- dub, mostly iron, hung honourable on the wall close by. Kaiser Ferdinand, | poet no longer able to hear the echo of his own words in the hearts 
m- Kar! V.’s brother, on a Progress to Prag, came to lodge at Czaslau, one land minds of others. 
ed afternoon: ‘What is that,’ said the Kaiser, strolling over this Peter and! ‘To us the apologetic manner with which David Gray’s poems are 
n- Paul's Church, and noticing the mace. ‘Ugh! Faugh!’ growled he | introduced seems quite needless. We took them up in that mood, 
I; angrily, on hearing what ; and would not lodge in the Town, but harnessed | expectant of weariness, in which most people open the verses of un- 
it again and drove farther that same night. The club is now gone; but Zisca’s | known versifiers, and in indulging which most people are amply justified 
he dust lies there irremovable till Doomsday, in the land where his limbs were! by the event. The account of the author, in some sense prepossess- 
o- made, A great behemoth ofa war captain ; one of the fiercest, intlexiblest, ling as it was, yet confirmed the suspicion that his poetry would be 
. =p enanc nadaone l Di. set ee and sentimental, and led us to imagine that his early grave 
st a i ciinenes Jobn oa Bea oc all dautie help! “aire srt | must have been the happiest and gentlest disenchantment of his 
10 Sigismund Supra-Grammaticam again and ever again, scattering the Ritter | very extravagant ambition which the love of Heaven could have 
2 hosts in an extraordinary manner;—a Zisca conquerable only by Death, granted him. That a man (even of 22) who could write such 
le and the Pest Fever passing that way.” feverish letters as are here quoted, and talk confidently of a tomb 
t What a figure such a priest-devouring Ziska hero, a true Sclavonic | Westminster Abbey, should have the true simplicity of all pure 
. Cromwell, would have become under Carlyle’s fiery pen, bad he but | Poetry in him, we found it impossible to anticipate, Self-control 
e chosen him instead of the son of the recruiting king, a man whom all |@24 tranquillity, which belong essentially to the higher intellec- 
imagination in the world is unable to lift above the standard of |tal poetry, he clearly needed. Yet that this little volume is full of 
hs a Czar Peter. {the purest and simplest poetry of a very high—though, of course, not 
: It is a rather singular fact that, simultaneous with this attempt of |the most powerful—kind, we have no more doubt than we have 
one of the greatest of living English writers to apotheosize Fre- | the clearness of the air on a mountain-top. The feverish haste of 
, derick IT., exactly the opposite movement is setting in in Prussia, |“#¢ poor young poet to be famous may have resulted from the shadow 
a The life and times of Frederick have been variously and namerously jot death which was so fast creeping upon him, and which, long before 
é investigated of late by German historians, with the acknowledged | knew it, may have undermined that strength of patience wud self- 
4 general result that the man was not a great king, and scarcely even a coutrol which “is usually a part of healthy self-confidence. At all 
g . ’ events the touch of conceit, and the almost frautic thirst for fame 





great general. A recent writer happily calls him a cross between . 
Charles XII, of Sweden and Louis XLV. of France. Not even the | Which appears in the memoir, and now and then in the poetry, are 
, Prussian adulators of Frederick II. deny that in some respects he |excused, if not justified, by the rare beauty of that poetry, especially 
was almost contemptible in his littleness. Being a declared Atheist, |@ Coming from a man who could never have felt auy of that tough- 
was very tolerant in religious matters; but his petty des- | "55 and tenacity which would have prevented him from témploring a 
potism in political affairs surpassed all belief. The stays he fitted | recognition that he knew he could compel. ” 2 
wound the Prussian body politie have lasted to this day. It is to David Gray was the eldest son of a handloom weaver of Merkland, 
Frederick, too, that is owing that incubus of bureaucracy under which [08 the banks of the Luggie, about eight miles from Glasgow. He 
the poor country has been suffering as under the worst of tyrannies ;{# boru on the 29th of January, 1538, received a good classical 
as Well as that system of “armed peace” which has sucked the life- | ¢ducation at the neighbouring parish school of Kirkintilioch, and was 
blood out of her veins. Finally, the want of all moral principle, intended by his parents, who were pleased by his success, for the Free 
Which so eminently distinguished the rule of Frederick I1., has done {Chureh of Scotland. Accordingly, at fourteen years of age, he was 
22 amount of mischief not yet exceeded, and severely commented upon | Sent to the University of Glasgow, to go through the double toil of 

by Philosophical historians of modern days. As to more individual | teaching for his livelihood and learning for his profession. In the 
appreciation, Frederick’s relation to his wife and family, his love of | V€gMung ol 1860, when he was twenty-Lwo years old, and the term of 
French superficialities, his coatempt of everything German, even the | bis service in the Free Normal Seminary of Glasgow had expired, 

uguage, his cold-blooded cruelty and heartlessness, and other per- |e openly r volted against both ministerial and didactic duties, to the 
sonal traits, will bear no investigation whatever. Over all this matter, | $"¢@t disappoimtmeut of his pareuts, whom he appears to have warmly 
however, Mr. Carlyle gets very easily by characterizing the whole of | !oved and respected. He could not, he said, compe! himself 
te previous histories of Frederick, down to his own, as fabulous and “ To leave the sweet-air'd clover-purpled land of rhyme,” 

Dryasdust.” = : wa 

“My friend, you will be luckie of efter tm ye o say, | derwick, ead Profatory Notice by 3. Milnes, LP. 

3 » you wi uckier than I, if, after ten years, not to say, | derwick; and a l’refatory } y ‘ 





With a Memoir by James Hed- 


By David Gray 
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in order “to batten on the bare theologies ;” and in some beautiful 
verses in the poem called “ The Luggie,” he expresses his wonder at 
the voluntary choice of the ministerial profession by one of his 
uncles—born, he evidently thinks, for a better fate—whose learned 
ambitions, and early death from consumption, were a sad presage 
of his own lot, But neither father nor mother restrained though 
they dissuaded him. The former seems to have been a man of much 
force of character, of whom the son speaks as having 
“that stern delight 
In naked truth and reason, which belongs 
To the intense reflective mind ;” 

but who believed that every man must fashion for himself his own 
character and destiny,—a faith which Gray embodies, as his father’s, 
in a fine sonnet. His mother was exceedingly fond of him and he 
of her, and that is all we learn and nearly all we care to learn. 
Many of the sonnets written in the very shadow of death speak of 
her. She sang the old Scotch airs to him during his last illness, and 
few of the sonnets are more beautiful than the one in which he 
thanks her for this. It is headed by a verse from an old Scotch 
ballad, which she was accustomed to sing to him: 


*“*Thou art wearin’ awa’, Jean, 
Like snaw when it's thaw, Jean; 
Thou art wearin’ awa, 
To the land o’ the leal.’”—OLp Sone. 


“O the impassable sorrow, mother mine! 
Of the sweet, mournful air which, clear and well, 
For me thou singest! Never the divine 
Mahomedan harper, famous Israfel, 
Such rich enchanting luxury of woe 
Elicited from all his golden strings ! 
Therefore, dear singer sad! chant clear, and low, 
And lovingly, the bard's imaginings. 
O poet unknown! conning thy verses o’er 
In lone, dim places, sorrowfully sweet ; 
And O musician! touching the quick core 
Of pity, when thy skilful closes meet— 
My tears confess your witchery as they flow, 
Since I, too, wear away like the unenduring snow.” 
But this is anticipating. When Gray left, in 1860, his schoolmaster’s 
work and definitely refused to “batten on the bare theologies,” he 
began applying to literary men for advice and assistance, present- 
ing them with poems which they had not a moment to read, alto- 
gether forgetful of the pre-occupation of most men’s energies with 
other work than that of investigating the nature of an unknown 
outh’s powers. He finished a poem of a thousand lines and sowed 
it broadcast among busy human beings too much occupied in lite- 
rature themselves to be otherwise than sceptical of poetic preten- 
sions. ‘I sent to G. H. Lewes, to Professor Masson, to Professor 
Aytoun, to Disraeli, but no one will read it. They swear they have 
no time.” At last he got Mr. Sydney Dobell to notice him, somewhat 
tutorially it is true, but still to read his verses, by a very quaint form 
of application in 1859, and received much kindness and some rather 
magnificent patronage from that gentleman, whom he never saw, but 
always spoke of with deep gratitude. In the spring of 1860 he 
wrote to Mr. Monckton Milnes, enclosing verses which Mr. Milnes 
read and praised,—strongly dissuading him, however, from a London 
or literary life. His answer to this letter was to come up to London 
and call on Mr. Milnes, much to that kind-hearted man’s dismay. He 
stayed a short time, offered, under introduction from Mr. Milnes, a 
poem to a distinguished magazine, we suspect to the Curahill, 
which was refused, caught cold on his chest, and went home in 
a consumption. At the end of the year his friends made an effort 
to procure change of climate for him ; he came south, first to Rich- 
mond and then to Torquay, where Mr. Monckton Milnes got him 
into a sanatorium from which he immediately fled back home, horri- 
fied at the prospect of living among “coughing, weak, nerveless 
patients.” This was in January, 1861, and he lived till December in 
the same year, just seeing a specimen page of this his first volume of 
oems before he died. We have no portrait of him. Mr. Monckton 
Milnes describes him as “a light, well-built, but somewhat stooping 
figure, with a countenance that at once brought strongly to my recol- 
lection a cast of the face of Shelley in his youth, which I had scen at 
Mr. Leigh Hunt’s. There was the same full brow, out-looking eyes, 
and sensitive melancholy mouth.” 

The poems in this volume are “The Luggie,” a poem of some 
length on the little stream by which he lived, a few miscella- 
neous pieces, and some sonnets, chiefly written in the immediate 
prospect of death. The latter contain the finest things in the 
volume,—contain, at all events, a most delicate reflection of his 
own immature mind, which, notwithstanding its impulses of appa- 
rent vanity, was one of singular beauty and refinement. For ex- 
ample: 


“ Last night, on coughing slightly with sharp pain, 
There came arterial blood, and with a sigh 
Of absolute grief 1 cried in bitter vein, 
That drop is my death-warrant: I must die. 
Poor meagre life is mine, meagre and poor! 


Rather a piece of childhood thrown away ; 


An adumbration faint; the overture 

To stifled music! year that ends in May ; 
The sweet beginning of a tale unknown ; 

A dream unspoken; promise unfulfilled ; 
A morning with no noon, a rose unblown— 

All its deep rich vermilion crushed and killed 
I’ th’ bud by frost: —Thus in false fear I cried, 
Forgetting that to abolish death Christ died.” 


The only doubt of any kind that can be cast on the nature of this 
poetry perhaps concerns its originality. To us it seems in this 


respect not unlike, though superior to, Hartley Coleridge’s poetry 
deriving and reflecting much of its beauty from deeper and perkan. 
| stronger minds. On some—and those the most unique of his me 
| —the stamp of Wordsworth’s “lonely rapture” is very deeply a 
so deeply, that a thoughtful lover of Wordsworth’s poetry Inight 
very well suppose that they were recovered poems of his earlier period, 
Such are the poems on “The Anemone,” and on “The Cuckoo» 
praised by Mr. Monckton Milnes, and evidently composed under the 
immediate spell of Wordsworth’s hardy and spiritual genius, Ther 
is the same clear, cool, bracing beauty about them, and the very 
same cast of thought. Neither of them are imitations, but both 
are ware composed under the fascination of the great Cumbrian’s 
single-minded meditative passion. Neither of them would be yy. 
worthy of the poet’s own pen. The exquisite little poem, however 
on the junction of the Luggie and the Bothlin, the two streams of 
David Gray’s own birtliplace, is quite his own, though his own in his 
Wordsworthian mood. It has, too, like all these poems, a delicate 
and continuous flow of beauty, which is xo¢ Wordsworthian, for the 
flow of harmonious feeling is seldom quite uninterrupted in the 
weatherbeaten prophet of the lakes and mountains. It would take 
up too much space to quote, but no one who reads it can doubt for g 
moment the ‘wed genius and religious simplicity of the mind that 
produced it. ‘This meeting of his favourite streams was evidently 
a vision that often haunted him; in other poems, as well as jp 
the beautiful one to which we have alluded (pp. 102—104), it js 
woven into his thoughts; once, in the louger blank-verse poem, with 
nearly equal beauty : 
“ Hasten ye, and come 
And see the Luggie wind her liquid stream 
Thro’ copsy villages and spiry towns ; 
And see the Bothlin trotting swift of foot 
From glades of alder, eager to combine 
Her dimpling harmony with Luggie’s calm 
Clear music, like the music of the soul.” 

Yet we should not think the cast of his mind, on the whole, 
like Wordsworth’s. It is impossible to judge of the directions of 4 
mind withdrawn from us in extreme youth, but there is no trace in 
it of those 

“ pangs 
By which the generations are prepared,” 
that gave the sublime under tone to the mind of the great Solitary. 
On the other hand, the “form and flush of the universal beauty” 
seems more constantly at his command. ‘There is scarcely a line in 
the little volume that has not a liquid beauty of its own. He had no 
kind of joy in that naked sublimity of spiritual passion from which 
Wordsworth derived and recruited his great strength ; in one form or 
another he is always expressing the thought of one of his sonnets: 
“ Oh God, it is a terrible thing to die 
Into the inextinguishable life.” 
He did not love to “lift the painted veil which those who live call 
life.’ Yet the passion with which he threw himself into the individual 
beauties of Nature is never content with merely painting them. He 
seems to have an insatiable sense of the spiritual loveliness which, 
like a pure ether within the atmosphere, is to be drunk-in through the 
physical, but which lies within and distinct from it like an informing 
essence ; a fecling which finds, perhaps, its most perfect expression in 
the lines which we italicize in the following sonnet : 
“Oh, beautiful moon! Oh, beautiful moon! again 
Thou persecutest me until I bend 
My brow, and soothe the aching of my brain. 
I cannot see what handmaidens attend 
Thy silver passage as the heaven clears ; 
For, like a slender mist, a sweet vexation 
Works in my heart, till the impulsive tears 
Confess the bitter pain of adoration. 
Oh, too, too beautiful moon! lift the white shell 
Of thy soft splendour through the shining air! 
I own the magic power, the witching spell, 
And, blinded by thy beauty, call thee fair ! 
Alas! not often now thy silver horn 
Shall me delight with dreams and mystic love forlorn!” 

This is poetry of no common order, and yet the book seems to 
| promise that had the poet lived he might have given us much of a 
| higher order still. It is impossible to lay it down without a keener 
| regret for ourselves than for him in his premature death, In reading 
it we have felt that 
“ The sun went o’er us, and again 

Our foreheads felt the wind and rain ;” 
‘nay, that had he lived, he might have done almost as much as aly 
‘living poet—not, perhaps, to explain us to ourselves, but—to cool 
ithe fever, and lay the petty anxieties of this uneasy generation. As 
it is, he will give, in another sense, to all who read this little volume 
| with any insight that for which in the last lingering winter of his life 
| he expressed his infinite longing—the interval of 

“ One clear day, a snowdrop, and sweet air.” 








DIXON’S PERSONAL HISTORY OF LORD BACONS 
Mr. Dixon’s Story of Lord Bacon’s Life is a great improvement 
on his previous effort. He has pruned down the excrescences of his 
style, adopted a graver tone, extended his researches, and brought 
together fresh materials. Whatever industry, research, or ingenully 
could do to remove the stains from Bacon’s memory has been done by 
Mr. Dixon, if not always wisely, yet enthusiastically at least. il 


we must still differ from him in his estimate of Lord Bacon’s perso 
—— ew 





* The Story of Lord Bacon's Life. By Mr. Hepworth Dixon. Murray. 
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ies and political career—for as to ve a - — there - no 1 But the barbarity of the proceedings, great as it was, fades before 
hapg ute—we can afford to — —_ Mr. - sam = ives. if) their illegality. Peacham was condemned to suffer for a sermon 
reas we must dissent from Mr. ixon’s go pene we a aes found by chance in his house, full, as Mr. Dixon says, “of political 
set his more favourable es © meagre ae — eee (p. 262). Anxious as Mr. Dixon is to defend Bacon, 
ih, n’s memory, We do . prvi easel re uc —_ ‘¢ wou ‘| he can say no more than that these passages were not printed, 
riod, giadl leave his new and ac — niograp ier ~ ul +" 1 tt though intended for the press. Does any justice, much less that 
00. the eld, without a wish a = gs us eo . — we | of the laws of England, coustrue intentions into acts? Could the 
+ the dreams of victory. But trut awl not be wt us bn t is. We | inquisition itself be guilty of agrosser perversion? ‘There was no 
h cannot acquiesce In Mr. Dixon’s representation of Bacon’s actions | proof of publication, or even intended publication ; no proof even of 


pc without examining the authorities on which it is based. And on a| handwriting; aud these Commissioners had the inhumanity, with 
. e . > " * > > * ore > ‘ ; “? 
Ht fair consideration of the evidence, and of all the fresh materials} Bacon at their head as Attorney-General —and he was the man of 
which Mr. Dixon’s research has brought together, we must aver! most mark among them—to torture Peacham in order to wring from 
. . 5 


ty 

7 that to our minds the me, is “ not —— In the men of | him a confession of authorship. “ Though he be an old man” (writes 
ver, an article like this we can e no oy oe = oe ven | ¢ hamberlain to € arleton, 9 Feb., 1615), “and, they say, much above 
1s of yestions in debate betw een t - _ a a rye of reais daCON. | three score, they could wring nothing out of him more than they had 
» his hey are these = Ist. That at : -- owest ebb « org oy. Bacon | at lirst in his papers.” Once, indeed, Bacon’s heart appeared to fail 
cate received from his friend Lord sSSEX an estate which he sold for | him in this revolting business. He wrote to James on the 21st 
the a sum of money, equivalent in modern computation to 3000/.;| January: “It grieveth me exceedingly that your Majesty should be 
the and then, when the Earl fell into disgrace, appeared as one of the | so much troubled with this matter of Peacham, whose raging devil 

ublic prosecutors against him. 2dly. That when he was At-| seemeth to be turned into a dumb devil. But although we are driven 


_ torney-General to James I., he was instrumental in putting on the | to make our way through questions (torture?) which I wish were 
rack an aged clergyman of the name of Peacham, for an unprinted | otherwise, yet I hope well the end will be good. But then every 
sermon found in his study, reflecting on the King and his adminis- man must put to his helping hand; for else I must say to your 
tration. 3dly. That he sentenced to fine and imprisonment Oliver Majesty, ix this and the like cases, as St. Paul said to the centurion 
St. John, who had written, in 1614, a letter to the mayor of Marl. | when some of the mariners had an eye to the cockboat, ‘ Except 
borough, attacking tle mode of raising money by benevolences “fas | these stay in the ship ye cannot. be saved? ” 
contrary to law, reason, and religion. i dthly. That he was guilty of} Among those who would have abandoned the ship, who had been 
receiving bribes in his office as Lord Chancellor. . only trailed into it by the threats and subtlety of Bacon, was Sir 
What defence or excuse is offered for these grave charges? Mr. | Edward Coke, of whose conduct in these proceedings we must, at the 
Spedding endeavours to invalidate the first by insisting on the | hazard of seeming tedious, say a few words. ‘To the memory of this 
treasons of Essex. W e have yet to see how he will deal with the great lawyer the admirers of Bacon have been in a high degree 
others. On the authority of official depositions he imputes to the unjust; none more so than Mr. Dixon. He has misrepresented 
Earl a deep-laid design to subvert the Government and murder the Coke’s motives, temper, and conduct with a labour and ingenuity 
Queen. Credat Judaus ! Mr. Dixon follows in the same line. Sup- worthy of a better cause. Coke had neither the suavity nor the phi- 
sing it to be true, we see not w hat. 1S gained by this mode of argu- losophy of Bacon, but he was a better lawyer; and his very respect 
f ment. It might have justified Bacon in forsaking the Earl’s friendship for the law prevented him from transgressing those principles of law 
e in (which, strangely enough, he never did); how can it justify Bacon’s | and justice which Bacon was ready too frequently to sacrifice in his 
appearance as witness and prosecutor against the Earl? The Earl | intense admiration for kingship. The great obstacle to James’s 
was not going to murder or depose Bacon. In fact, Mr. Dixon is s0 | Jove of arbitrary power and to Bacon’s compliant and suggestive 
conscious of the weakness of this defence that he endeavours 0 | softness was the gnarled and knotty humour of Coke and his fidelity 
uy. invalidate the obligations of Bacon by boldly assuming that he owed | to Jaw. Exasperated against Peacham, the King was resolved he 
y nothing to Essex. The estate, he contends, was a repayment for | should be tried for high treason; and he was anxious to obtain, not 
in services done to the Earl, who had engaged Bacon at an unsettled | {he opinion of the judges, as Mr. Dixon represents it, on the trea- 
beg salary. (Story, p. 53.) There is not a tittle of evidence for these | sonable nature of Peacham’s offence, but to compel the judges to 
ich assertions ; and they are irreconcilable with Bacon’s own account | declare the offence to be treason, that Peacham might be sent down 
1s of the transaction. Bacon tells us it was purely a gift, and at first | and tried on this charge, “and trussed up in Somersetshire” as an 
: he declined it on that account. So far from being under no obliga- example. To manage this was not easy. The judges were divided. 
tion to the Earl, as Mr. Dixon would have his readers believe, Bacon Crook, Houghton, Dodderidge, above all Coke, took the lenient 
wrote to Elizabeth : “That if she would be pleased to spare him in | side; Bacon, Mountague, Crew, and Yelverton the court side. Had 
‘all my Lord of Essex’s cause, out of the consideration she took of Ais | the judges met they would have countenanced and supported each 
ual obligation towards Essex, he should reckon it for one of her greatest other, and Peacham would have been tried on the minor offence. We 
He favours.” He apologizes to the Earl of Devonshire for the part | have Bacon’s own letter to James detailing how the affair was managed, 
ch, he eventually took and his manner of fulfilling it, by a distinction M-/ and no one that reads it can for a moment doubt whose head fur- 
he telligible enough if measured by the uniform lines of his conduct, | nished the contrivance. The dissentient judges were to be attacked 
ng but irreconcilable with Mr. Dixon’s representations: “If, in the separately, and induced to give their opinion, as if they had been de- 
in delivery (of my part) I did handle (the Earl) not tenderly (though | sired by the Crown, before they nts meet and advise together. 
no man before me did in so clear terms free my Lord from all dis- Mountague has to manage Crook, Crew takes Houghton, Bacon under- 
loyalty as I did), that your Lordship knoweth must be ascribed to | took to grapple withCoke. “Thisdone,” says Bacon, “I took my fellows 
the superior duty I did owe to the Queen’s fame and honour in a) aside and advised that they should presently speak with the three 
ye r- and partly to the intention I had to uphold myself judges before I could speak with my Lord Coke for doubt of in- 
m credit and strength with the Queen, the better to be able to do fusion ; and that they should not in any case make any doubt to the 
my ne afterwards.” If Essex had been the political judges as if they mistrusted they w ould deliver any opinion apart.” 
apostate described by Mr. Dixon and Mr. Spedding no such defence | 754 Bacon worked upon the fears. of Coke whom he at first found 
as this would have been wreangee © : refractory ; how he induced him to come over to his own interpreta- 
Iu reference to the torture of Peacham, Mr. Dixon endeavours to tion of Peacham’s treason (for, says Bacon, “I never give it other 
exonerate Bacon on equally novel and ingenious grounds. He was word to him”) ; how he threatened him that if he presumed to doubt, 
“a despicable wretch,” who had brought shame and trouble on the) « some that loved him not might make a construction that that 
Church (p. 259); “a liar” and a libeller who had abused his bene-| \iich he had foretold he had w rought,” may be scen in Bacon’s own 
factors, and especially the family of Paulett, to whom Bacon in his correspondence, to which we more willingly refer the reader than 
youth had been under obligations (p. 266). Coke’s dislike to put| \ ture to transfer it into our own words. It was the opinion 
the old minister to the rack, or express an opinion as to the nature of Coke, as we think it would be of all unbiassed lawyers, “that no 
. his crime, was mere hypocrisy ; finally, Bacon, like any other word of scandal and defamation reflecting on the King’s government, of 
aeye, acted only in an official capacity ; and,” argues Mr. Dixon, which Peacham had been guilty, was high treason except they disabled 
will any one say the Attorney-General should have declined to act, | his title.’ Bacon had prostituted his abilities to bring him round to 
thrown up his commission, and refused to obey the Crown P >t cenene ino cements disgraceful to all concerned; to make him avow 
266). Under what circumstances judges may disobey the Crown that ina manuscript sermon, never published or circulated, “the King’s 
we must leave to themselves. It is oy Mr. Dixon to show that the majesty, safety, life, and authority” were disabled. Mr. Dixon is 
advice of the judges in remonstrating against putting Peacham extremely indignant that Bacon’s reputation should suffer from such 
. on the rack would have been an act of disobedience to the Crown. an accusation. “ An odious abuse, for which no precedent could be 
He prints a commission from the Council Register, authorizing, but found! Why the law-books teem with precedents. As often as a 
aot requiring Lord Bacon, then Attorney-General, and certain others case out of the ordinary way occurred, the Crown sought counsel, 
—— s name, to his honour, is omitted),—to examine Peacham, and had every right to seek counsel of the Bench.” For the honour 
and if they find him “ obstinate and perverse, and not otherwise willing of humanity and the credit of our judges we should hope that there 
e ready to tell the truth, then to put him to the manacles as in your were not many precedents to be found like this one of Bacon’s in 
discretion you shall see occasion” (p. 264). But Mr. Dixon is abusing eashense ena. 
his unquestionable subtlety and ability when he would lead his Mr. Dixon takes Lord Campbell to task for asserting “ that St. 
readers to infer that no option was left to Bacon in the matter; that John’s was a bad business, and that Bacon knew it to be a bad 
’ he could not have opposed the application of the rack had he felt business.” But he assumes, strangely enough, that Lord Campbell 
inclined ; or that such a commission was anything more than the | having altogether mistaken the man, easily, and perhaps inevitably, 
echo of the judges’ own sentiments. Unfortunately, there is not | nistook the character of his offence” (p. 255). Resolved to be in- 
a shadow of doubt of Bacon’s willing compliance in this matter. Five dependent of Parliament, James, among his other expedients, had 
, years after we find him writing to James and suggesting a reiteration recourse to “that more than half involuntary contribution miscalled 
of the same process (Feb. 10, 1619) : “ I make no judgment yet (in a benevolence.” (Hallam.) Mr. Dixon contends that “the contribu- 
the matter of Peacock), but will go on with all diligence; and if it tions were free” (p. 251), as may be seen, he says, “ by any one who 
; may not be done otherwise, it is fit Peacock be put to torture. He will walk down to Fetter-lane.” Nominally, no doubt, they were; 
deserveth it as well as Peacham did.” 
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but in such cases, as Mr. Hallam remarks, “ it seems difficulf to find 
a legal criterion by which to distinguish the effects of willing 
loyalty from those of fear and shame.” Free-will offerings they 
were if men paid them; compulsory if they refused. At all events, 
the proceedings in St. John’s case gave no very favourable idea 
of the freedom of the subject in this matter. In a letter as bilious 
as his own complexion, “ Black Oliver,” as he was called, denounced 
the measure. He was not single in his dislike of it, though he might 
be single in the mode of expressing his dislike. Whole counties 
stood out, as Mr. Dixon allows (p. 251); Coke was doubtful of its 
legality. 1f not contrary to the letter, it was entirely adverse to the 
spirit of the Constitution. Bacon’s activity against the offender is 
shown by his own letters to the King. He admits that there were 
some members of the council who would gladly have “the example 
upon Mr. St. John stand for all,” in order that Peacham, who was 
under censure at the same time, might have escaped. But Bacon 
himself was no advocate for such injudicious leniency. He was 
anxious for Peacham’s matter to be “ first settled and put to a point,” 
not to spare, but to secure the other offender. ‘Coke pronounced 
the sentence of the court—a fine of 5000/. and imprisonment for 
life,” in Mr. Dixon’s pithy expression; but how reluctantly need 
not be told. THis intractability, his opposition to the designs of 
Bacon and the King, brought him into disgrace a few montlis after, 
and, in a paper drawn up by the former against this crabbed but 
upright judge in the main, we find set down to his charge as one of 





his innovations in the laws, that Coke had given his opinion “that 
the King, by his great seal, could not so much as move any of his 
subjects for benevolence. But this he retracted after in the Star 
Chamber ; dué it marred the benevolence in the mean time.” When 
Mr. Dixon claims for Bacon and his measures the praise of modera- 
tion in not enforcing the loan universally he must surely have over- 
looked this passage. 

We turn to the last head; the charge of bribery in his office of 
Chancellor. Upon this portion of his work Mr. Dixon has bestowed | 
more than usual care. And here he has had the benefit of Mr. 
Hardy’s “ valuable aid in deciphering and abstracting the Chancery | 
books” preserved at the Record Office. He adds, that he “has 
sought the advice and obtained the approval of some of the most 
eminent lawyers on the Bench.” We may consider, therefore, that. | 
whatever can be said in defence of Lord Bacon from the charge of 
bribery has been said; and we gladly admit that it has been well 
said. To whatever conclusion his readers may come they cannot but 
be grateful to Mr. Dixon for his indefatigable industry in placing this 
portion of Bacon’s story in its true light. Had it been a judicial 
or even an archeological question, we should have hesitated before 
submitting the verdict of such authorities to literary criticism. The 
undemonstrated assertions of such a man as Mr. Hardy, and the 
opinion of “eminent lawyers on the Bench,” would have been en- 
titled to all respect ; would, in fact, have settled the question in the 
minds of all reasonable men. But it must be remembered that 
this is a question of morals and of history, not of law or archeology; 
and except these “eminent lawyers” possess means of arriving at the 
facts in dispute not open to other men, or have a keener insight into 
their ethical importance than falls to the lot of ordinary mortals, we 
cannot accept their authority in the place of history. It is not the legal 
but the moral aspect of the question with which we are concerned. 

After all efforts had failed to render James independent of Parlia- 
ment, he was compelled to summon and meet the two Houses in the 
springof 1621, one year afterthe publication of the Novum Organon had 
raised Bacon, now Lord Chancellor and Viscount St. Albans, to the 
highest pinnacle of his fame. He had continued in undisturbed favour 
with James I. from 1605 to that hour. From 1607 when he was made 
Solicitor-General, to his fall in 1621, he had joined the Crown, if not 
willingly, without remonstrance, in all the acts which disgraced that 
inglorious reign. Of its shameless corruption, its patents, mono- 
olies and fines, he had been a tacit, if not a ready spectator. 
Te had applied to the King for the Solicitor’s place, on the ground 
of his subserviency to the King’s wishes in the House of Com- 
mons. “I can challenge to myself no sufficiency but that 
I was diligent and reasonably happy to execute these direc- 
tions, which I received either immediately from your royal mouth, 
or from my Lord of Salisbury; at which time it pleased your 
Majesty also to promise and assure me that upon the removal 
of the then Attorney I should not be forgotten ;” and he adds that | 

| 





these services were but the beginnings of better, “when he should 
be better strengthened.” On the death of Chief Justice Fleming he 
advised the King to remove Coke, then Attorney-General, to the 
vacant place; but if he refused, as he seemed inclined to do, then to 
take himself (Bacon), as it was necessary for James to strengthen 
his service by having a chief justice among the judges, “who was | 
sure to the King’s prerogative.” A little further and we find him | 
complaining to the King of the Attorney-General (Hobart) for being 
“timid and scrupulous,” whereas the new Solicitor (himself) going | 
“ roundly to work, is likely to recover that strength to the King’s | 
prerogative which it hath had in times past.” When there was a 
chance of the Chancellorship becoming vacant “he brings his pitcher | 
to Jacob’s well,’ in his own quaint phrase, and asked for the 
place for his obsequiousness to the King’s wishes. ‘“ For myself, I 
can only present your Majesty with gloria in obsequio.” He desires 
to be made a privy councillor, for “sure Iam there were never times | 
which did more require a King’s Attorney to be well armed, and as 
T said once to you, to wear a gauntlet and not a glove.” And it must 
be admitted that he never belied the expectations he thus held out. 
It was he who advised the King “that the judges should answer it 


‘ 


a 


for having acted in conformity with the laws and their conse; 

It was he who, as Attorney-General, confessed he was not reer 
to be card-holder or candle-holder” to the King. What wish 
James ever express that Bacon was not willing to obey? Woe 
corrupt and arbitrary measures did he set himself to oppose ? we 
means did he not employ to invalidate those who did ? cn ut 

The King, Bacon, Buckingham, and the rest had taken what 

sures they could for securing a Parliament favourable to the — 
They had so carried the business as to avoid, if possible, all un ie 
discussion. No one expected the storm, least of all Bacon, y « a 
sure of his popularity with the Commons. The House fel] tye 
only on minor and more ignoble offenders. On March 7 1621 b 
began to feel uneasy. Five days after a committee was appointed 
inspect the abuses of the Courts of Justice, and then the blow ligh te 
upon Bacon. On the 19th the heads of the accusation were 3 
sented by the Commons to the Lords, and on the 20th they rit 
Bacon to prepare his defence. As fresh charges came from the 
Commons, on the 21st the Lords appointed a committee to examine 
them. The session dragged on, the Court and Bacon equally aah 
cided what course to pursue. On the 25th he wrote to the Kine 


| that, however he might “be frail and partake of the abuses of thy 


times,” he hoped he should not be found to have the troubled foyy 
tain of a corrupt heart. He said he had written to the Lords “thas 
he would not trick up his innoceney.” As the charges thickened 
against him, on the 22nd April he sent in his submission, stating 
“that, having understood the particulars of the charge, not formally 
from the House, but enough to inform his conscience and his memory 
he found matters sufficient and full both to move him to desert jj 
defence and to move their Lordships to condemn and censure hin.” 
The Lords refused to accept this as too general, and, on their demand 
ing to know whether he would plead guilty or stand on his defence 
Bacon, on the 29th April, sent that memorable coufession which has 
troubled all his biographers, acknowledging he was “ guilty of eor. 
ruption,” renouncing all defence, and throwing himself on the merey 
of their Lordships. ‘The confession admits or explains twenty-eigh: 
articles charging him with corruption, and concludes with this 
remarkable acknowledgment among others: “ I do now again confess 
that in the points charged upon me, though they should be taken ¢ 
myself hace declared them, there is a great deal of corruption and 
neglect for which Lam heartily sorry.” 

With such a confession as this, Aabes confitentem reum, it must be 
evident that the admirers of Bacon have a difficult task to perform 
when they undertake to explain away the force of these admissions 
For our part we do not see how they can be eluded unless it & 
shown that the confession is a forgery. Mr. Dixon strives hard to 
prove that the Commons did not unanimously agree in the prose. 
cution. How is Bacon helped by that hypothesis? He more thay 


| insinuates “that at the memorable interview between Bacon ani 


James, held at Whitehall on the 16th of April, his Majesty, with 
tears in his eyes, implored the Lord Chancellor to abandon bis 
defence” (p. 417), and that Bacon yielded. But of this he produces 
no proof, nor the shadow of a proof. And surely if he could, this would 
be a more base submission to the prerogative of kings than any of 
which Bacon had all his life been guilty. It was not merely an aban. 
donment of his defence, as Mr. Dixon says, but he pleaded guilty to 
special acts of corruption which he never committed. That isa 
species of turpitude, compared to which ingratitude to Essex, or the 
torture of Peacham, sink into insignificance. Of what degradation 
as a judge, a statesman, or a man, would not such a suggestion as this 
of Mr. Dixon suppose Bacon capable? There is, finally, the last 
extenuation, that what Bacon confessed to be corruption was no cor- 
ruption at all; and to employ Mr. Dixon’s euphuism, Bacon's 
confession only amounts to this—‘ that he was guilty of holding 
the great office of Lord Chancellor” (p. 443). Against this we 
only oppose Lord Bacon’s plain and obvious admissions. No ma 
knew better than he what constituted corruption ; no one was more 
concerned than he to deny it had it been possible. He knew the 
value of words better than any man. He was not surprised into 
the confession. And we must accept his own interpretation of his 
actions as the safest and the soundest until it shall be proved 
not to be his. ‘That he was not the worst man on whom the 
Tower of Siloam fell, to use his own illustration, we freely admit; 
but not being the worst man, and being altogether innocent, are two 
very different things. Judged by that exalted standard of hero-worship 
demanded by the present generation, and short of which it can see 
nothing to admire in past excellence, Bacon’s acts cannot abide the 
scrutiny. Judged by his own times, the temptations by which he 
was assailed, his generous, pliable, and gracious disposition, he may 


stand beside most of his contemporaries in his public and private 


life. We will not defend James: we cannot defend Bacon. It was 


the seer leading the blind; the man of genius prostituting his talents 
to an unworthy cause; not consciously, perhaps ; 
wrong-doing. 
it was right that such wrong-doing should be punished. 
| regret that the stroke fell upon Bacon—we should have had infiniteh 
| greater reason for regret if it had not. 


careless only of 
It was right that such things should come to an end— 
We may 





THE CHANNINGS.* 
THe Channings will not increase the reputation which Mrs. Wood 
vcquired by “East Lynne.” The latter story, though morbid i 


| tone, showed power in the delineation of character, and, despite the 
|impossibility of its principal incident, kept the reader’s attention 
fixed. 


The Channings is almost as morbid, though in a very different 





upon their knees before his Majesty, and receive a sharp admonition,” 


* The Channings. By the Authoress of “ East Lynne.” Bentley. 
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and not a little tedious besides. Much of the tale is concerned 
-and though women can do many things which they 


to describe the internal life of a collection of 


way, 
with schoolboys 
do not often attempt, 
schoolboy S, wl 
potion of fun, 
comprehend or 

between boyhoo 


is not a faculty included among them. They can never 
perceive the unzcousciousness which is the distinction 
1 and maturity, and always describe them as if they 
were men minus judgin nt and plus a strong spice of bedevilment. 
Bywater, for example, in The ¢ hanuin ys, by far the best sketch of a 

ho loves play and detests fat, plans an exposé with the skill 
and patience of a detective, while the whole school dictates an act of 
injustice of which only a very “ genteel” private school with an in- 
competen 


real be nV Ww 


t master and no public opinion could possibly be guilty. 

The interest of the story ecutres in two families, the Channings 
and Yorkes, residing in an ancient Cathedral town. One has for its 
head a wise and pious man afilicted with rheumstism and a tendency 
towards moralities, which read as if they had been clipped out of a 


bad sermon. He is going on the Continent, and these are his final 


remarks : 

«Children, I do not like these partings. 
heart. They make me long for that life where partings shall be no more. 
Ob, my dear ones, do you all strive on to attain to that blessed life! Think 
: if such can assail us there; if memory 


They always sadden my 


what would be our woeful grief 
of the past may be allowed us—should we find any one of our dear ones 
absent—of you who now stand around me! I speak to you all—not more 
to one than another—absent through his own fault, his own sin, his own 
carelessness ! Oh, children! you cannot tell my love for you —my anxious 
care!—lest any of you should lose this inconceivable blessing.” 

The other family has only a mother, Lady Augusta Yorke, silly and 
extravagant, loving her children and despised by them, always in 
trouble, and always when excited talking the conventional Irish 
brogue. ‘The “moral” of the book, therefore, is to display the value 
of training, and as the authoress has it all her own way, of course the 
moral is very effectively displayed. As a matter of facet, spoiled 
children gen rally do exceedingly well, the absence of training being 
compensated by increased originality and strength of will; but we 
may let that pass. Mothers always believe in training, and who are 
we to impugn their august decision ? As the story opens the 
Channings have just lost a suit upon which they had built expecta- 
tions for years, and its members resolve, in a well-told scene, to do 
what they can to help their father to visit a German Spa. The eldest 


girl goes oul as governess, the eldest boy takes to some secret occu- 











pation, the second gives up the idea of buying his articles, and the 
third resolves to win a sentership which carries an exhibition, The 
second, however, Arthur, is in a proctor’s office, and a 20/.-note which 
the proctor was posting to a cousin disappears under cireumstances 
which throw a gloom over the whole family. Questioned like the rest 
of the clerks, Arthur answers hesitatingly, and is declared by his em- 
ployer, an old friend of his father’s, to be guilty. He bears the 
accusation meekly, and even his father finally concludes that he has 
fallen into a sudden temptation, The town is full of gossip, and one 
by one the family fall under the influence of this misfortune. Con- 
stance, the sister, who acquits Arthur, still breaks off an engagement 
rather than let her lover investigate further, and Tom at school is 
persecuted by the boys as the “thief’s brother,” and loses the senior- 
ship for which he had striven so hard, The school would not suffer 
the master to bestow it on a thief’s brother, a bit of injustice to 
English schoolboys against which we protest. They would have 
abused Tom Channing, nicknamed him, and harassed his life out, but 
they would not have robbed him of his fair place. Arthur, however, 


makes no sign, but accepts the post of assistant to an organist, the | 


father goes to a German Spa, and the whole family, with one excep- 
tion, live from different motives in a kind of agony, wholly improbable 
in characters so young. ‘The exception is Hamish, inthe first part of 
the book a careless, cool young fellow, who does his father’s work in 
office, gets into debt, and generally laughs at the world, and in a few 
chapters farther on is devoted to literature, secretly working through 
half the night. He is cooland com posed, and his air, coupled with the 
nocturnal work, au appearance of ready cash, and his presence in the 
Ofice just before the note disappeared, has induced Arthar and 
Constance alike to believe him guilty of the theft. For this, there- 
fore, Arthur endures his employer's dismissal, and his father’s 
suspicions, the destruction of his brother’s hopes, and the cancelling 
of his sister’s engagement. For this he has endured struggles such 
as are represented in this passage : 

“ But afew minutes had elapsed since Mr. Channing had repeated aloud 
the petition in the prayer taught us by our Saviour—‘ Lead us not into 
temptation!’ It had come quickly to one of his hearers, If ever tempta- 
tion assailed a heart it assailed Arthur's then. ‘Not I, father; it is 
Hamish who is guilty ; it is for him I have to bear. Hamish, whom you 
are caressing, was the true culprit; I, whom you despise, am innocent.’ 
Words such as these might have hovered on Arthur's lips; they were near 
doing it, but for the strange: ly imploring look cast to him from the tearful 
eyes of Constance, who read his struggle. Arthur remembered One who 
had endured temptation far greater than this; who is ever ready to grant 
the same streneth of patience to those who need it. A few moments, and 
the struggle and the temptation faded away, and he had not yielded 
to it.” 

That passage is the key to the theory of the book, and, as it 
Were, a synopsis of its over-strained sentiment and unsound morality. 
Mrs. Wood utterly forgets that the “temptation” which she so 
recklessly likens to that of Christ is neither more nor less than a 
temptation to tell the truth! Arthur’s conduct may be very fine 
from the schoolboy point of view, but in strict morality he was 
simply acting a lie. Not to tell tales is an excellent maxim for 
children, but what would become of the world if all men made it a 
point of religious duty not to give evidence, and thought a frank 


th their special morality, ideas, laws of honour, and 


‘impulse to honesty a temptation from Satan himself. An act of 
ithe kind done for a brother may be very excusable, but only if 
suspicion be zof directed upon the innocent. In any event Arthur’s 
reticence is exceedingly unnatural. Half the brothers in England 
would refuse to “tell tales” of each other, but who doubts that a 
lad like Arthur, while screening his brother to the utmost, would 
still burst into fierce assertions of his own innocence? Arthur not 
only hesitates, but throughout all these scenes, and under all this 
misery, he never once intimates to Hamish that he suspects him. 
He even sees him present ten pounds to his mother, the proceeds, 
as he thinks, of the robbery, and receive her kiss for thoughtful 
kindness, without a word. Hamish would have been in no greater 
| danger from his brother’s knowledge than from his brother’s suspicion, 
but throughout he remains ignorant till the affair is explained. One 
word to him would have cleared up all, but Arthur goes on with 
| his mental trials, and Constance rejects investigation, and both grow 
lcool to Hamish, and everybody is at cross purposes, and yet no 
| word is said. ‘The explanation is cleverly managed. Roland Yorke, 
| another clerk in the proctor’s office, has taken the money, and is the 
| only one never suspected, either by his office mates or the reader. We 
have some doubts as to whether Mrs. Wood has failed or sueceeded in 
| this character, but incline to the latter theory. He represents no class, 
and is therefore faulty, but taken as an utterly exceptional being 
Roland Yorke is well drawn. A thoughtless good-natured lad, with 
no principles and no training, he has taken the money, and when 
Arthur is aceused is only furiously angry at the injustice done to 
his friend. Most men would be repentant, but we can imagine a 
nature on which crime leaves but little stain, because it is too 
shallow to retain any impression whatever. It is hard to soil india- 
rubber. Yorke accompanies his friend before the magistrates, vehe- 
}mently defends him, attacks the proctor for cruelty, and conducts 
himself as an impulsive generous Irishman might be expected to 
do. He even returns the money in an anonymous letter, and that 
not succeeding, betakes himself to Port Natal, and in a rattling 
Irish letter confesses his crime, without a thought of contrition, but 
with a promise to “‘eut”’ the proctor for disbelieving his friend! 
It is just possible that character, and being possible it is very cleverly 
drawn, though Mrs. Wood has added an unlikely incident or two, 
just to deceive the reader. A character like Roland Yorke would 
not accuse an innocent man, as he does when he tries to throw the 
blame on the proctor’s cousin. That suggestion, which seems to 
clear up the riddle, is exceedingly clever, and helps to keep the 
reader’s attention diverted, but it injures the picture the authoress 
was trying to draw. Of course the confession once made the cloud 
|blows over, Mr. Channing returns cured, Constance’s lover begs 
her forgiveness, and everybody is exceedingly happy, except Lady 
| Augusta, whose horror at her children’s peceadilloes quite overcomes 
her usual carelessness. Iler sins of omission, however, are terribly 
expiated, for they condemn her to listen to this sermon, delivered 
this time by Mrs. Channing: 

“* It does, indeed, Rady Augusta. 


| 





God's laws everywhere proclaim it. 

Look at the productions of the earth. Dig out a rough diamond from a 
| mine — what is it, unless you polish it, and cut it, and set it? Do you se« 
its value, its beauty, in its native state? Look at the trees of our fields, th 
flowers of our parterres, the vegetables of our gardens —what are they, unless 
they are pruned, dug about, cared for? It is by cultivation alone that 
they can be brought to perfection. Compare those which have grown up in 
a wild, rude state, with others that have been sedulously reared and tended; 
you can scarcely believe them to be of the same species. And, if God made 
the productions of the earth, so that it is only by our constant attention 
and labour they can be brought to perfection, would He, think you, have 
us evince less care for that far more important product, our children’s 
They may be trained to perfectness, or they may be let run to 


minds ? 
waste by neglect.’ 

Teaching, one would think, might at least in a novel be a little less 
like Mr. Bellew’s preaching without much injury either to literature 
or morality. As it is it cannot improve the pious, and those who read 
for amusement simply skip it. 

We have not touched on the schoolboy scenes, for we really have 
nothing to say on them. They seem to us very pale and thin, as if 
written by one who had observed a few lads very carefully without 
precisely comprehending them, but they are true enough in externals 
to make the book pleasant to the boys and girls for whom, we 
suppose, it was written. Descriptions of schoolboys, Tom Brown's 
excepted, are never remarkably good, and we confess to reading of 
boy plots, squabbles, and games with a decided feeling of weariness. 
That, however, may be but a question of taste, and we confine ou 
present objection to the morbid morality which Mrs. Wood tries to 


inculcate. 





GERMAN THEOLOGY.* 
First Novice. 

Turre seems now to be little doubt that the Established Church 
of England is likely, during the next few years, to be the scene 
of very angry controversies, between two large, and for this purpos¢ 
united, parties, which consider themselves the representatives of the 
historical theology of that Church, and a smaller, but very able, 
section, which is accused by both the others of holding “German 
opinions.” 

Sut what are “German opinions”? Who, of the many who use 
that phrase have any definite idea as to its meaning? Are they the 
opinions of Strauss or of Paulus, of Karl Vogt or Hengsteuberg, of 
Schwarz or Kahnis? For about a hundred years a large number 
of the most studious and most subtle minds in Germany have been 
sifting and resifting every fact connected with the history of Christi- 








* Geshichte der Neuesten Theologie. Von Karl Schwarz. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
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anity, and every religious idea which has up to this time arisen In 
the world. There are most illustrious German scholars at this 
moment who are fervent Catholics. There are others who believe 
nothing. There was lately one eminent authority who fell back on 
Buddhism; and another, we believe still living, German writer, has 
been the champion of Mahound. 

But we shall be told that “ German opinions” are the opinions of 
the Protestant theologians of Germany. Alas! the field is not much 
narrowed by this limitation. 
hundreds of diverging shades of belief. Without, however, 
attempting to define what is meant by the phrase “German 
opinions,” we propose briefly to point out the great divisions into 
which the heceaieal students of contemporary Germany must fall, 
hoping by this means to induce greater precision, at least, in the use 
of controversial terms. For this purpose it will be necessary to take 
a rapid survey of the history of German Protestantism from the age 
of Luther to the appearance of the work which marks the commence- 
ment of the modern period, the celebrated Leben Jesu. 

After the agitations of the sixteenth century, German Protestant- 
ism stiffened into two systems of stern and mutually antagonistic 
orthodoxy. The Lutherans and the Reformed hated the old Church 
as they hated each other, and thought that their respective dogmas 
were essential to salvation, incapable of development, neither to be 
diminished from, nor added to. The first reaction against this self- 
confident, Judaical way of locking at things, came from a man who 
possessed not a little of the spirit which still gives a certain charm to 
the writings of the unknown author of the Deutsche Theologie, 
which two translations have lately made more or less familiar to 
English readers. This was Spener, a native of Alsace, born in 1635, 
who, with his friend Francke, the founder of the famous orphan 
asylum at Halle, may be considered as the originators of German 


We have still to deal literally with | 


|mentist. We pass to consider the working of the English deistigg} 
principles within the German Churches, — 
The great herald of change within their pale was the Philosopher 
Wolf, who was born in 1679, and died in 1754. He never attacked 
| Christianity, but was, on the contrary, sincerely attached to it 
doctrines as he understood them; his mind, however, Wasin the 
ihighest degree unimaginative and pragmatical. He took Poe 
| religion all poetry, all grace, everything which appeals to an 
| faculty except the arithmetical understanding. His system was on 
drier than the old orthodoxy, and his expositions, with their pseud 
mathematical forms, must have been even more wearisome than the 
| endless quotations of the seventeenth century divines. But this was 
[not all. The principles of Wolf were really antagonistic to . 
| religion which has its ground in mystery, and the maxim, * Wahe ist 
was klai ist,” could not long co-exist with a firm attachment to the 
symbolical books, or with the impulsive and feminine piety of the 
| school of Spener. Hence the alliance to which we have alluded aboye 
| A large number of superior men amongst the ranks of the theolo. 
|gians adopted the philosophy of Wolf, and laboured to reconeile jt 
lwith the Christiamity of the Churches. The chief of these were 
| Ernesti, and Semler. The former, who is famous as a scholar, and 
|more especially as a Latinist, carried into the interpretation of Serip. 
jture, the same common sense and the same method which guided 
}him in his study of the classical authors. | He was one of the most 
popular lecturers in Leipzig, and created a school which carried oy 
his labours. Semler was much more exclusively a theologian, Ye 
was brought up in the Orphan Asylum at Haile, and retained 
throughout life a certain feeling of regard for the Spenerian divings 
although he stoutly opposed the maxim adopted from them by 
Bengel, that “ Pectus facit theologum.” He must be considered ag 
the real founder of Rationalism. 
From the time of Semler to the battle of Jena, that form of belief 





Pietisi, a term which is derived from the —— on or WON | was decidedly in the ascendant, and its influence extended long after 


for mutual religious improvement, which he founded in Frankfort, 
Berlin, and elsewhere. Spener must not be judged like a contempo- 
rary. If he were now alive we should be obliged to call hima fanatic, 
but the movement which he initiated was a real reform, inasmuch as 
a system which takes its stand simply upon authority, and con- 
sists in giving a dry assent to a number of purely arbitrary 
assertions, is less to be respected, than a system which, however com- 

licated with delusion, leads directly to good works, aud fills the 
east with affection towards large classes of our fellow men. The 
University of Halle became the head-quarters of the new theology. 
Its professors and students had for many years to bear the beating of 
a pitiless storm of denunciation. In process of time the orthodox 
Lutherans found it necessary to make peace with the Pietists, and 
to engage their support against a new enemy, the philosophy of 
Wolf. The most remarkable product of the fusion was, perhaps, 
the eminent theologian Bengel ; but from the time that Pietism ceased 
to be persecuted, it ceases to engage our sympathies, until we sce if 
reappear as the creed of a small and little-considered, though not 
ill-treated minority. 

The first influence, as we have seen, which acted in breaking up 
the stiff orthodoxy of the seventeenth century, came from within the 
Churches of Germany. The second and more powerful came from 
without, from a country where many divines prided themselves upon 
their pure apostolical succession, and upon their having no fellowship 
with the Protestants beyond the sea. 


The great movement of mind which was begun by the Reforma- | 


tion in England, and which is marked during the sixteenth century 
in their different lines of thought, by the names of Bacon, Newton, 
and Locke, extended to theology under the auspices of the English 
Deists. These men, whose names are almost forgotten in their own 
country, are still held in high honour in Germany, and the greatest 
authorities, in that country, on the history of the last century, have 
no hesitation in declaring that iftwe now learn from German theolo- 
gians and Church historians, the impulse towards that free thought 
which has achieved such triumphs came, in the first instance, from 
our own shores. The time has not, perhaps, yet arrived for exhi- 
biting the full importance, in the history of speculation, of that re- 
markable group of men who extended from Lord Herbert of Cherbury 
to Bolingbroke, but any persons not already acquainted with Lechler’s 
Geschichte des Englischen Deismus are recommended to consult a work 
which can hardly fail to give them food for much reflection. 


In the year 1680, Kortholt of Kiel published a book directed 
against Lord Herbert, Spinoza,and Hobbes, which he called De Zribus 
Impostoribus Magnis. He would appear to have been the first of his 
countrymen who noticed the works of the English Deists, and from 
his time up to 1741, they found many opponents, some historians, 
but few partizans, in Germany. In that year, however, Tindal’s 
Christianity as Old as the Creation, was translated by Schmidt, a 
writer who had embraced similar opinions to those defended in that 
work, and had been imprisoned and persecuted on account of them. 
We may then take 1741 as the date of the commencement of the 
positive action of the English Deists upon Germany. ‘The most 
remarkable immediate result of their influence was the treatise of 
the learned Reimarus, which he called 42 Apology for the Reason- 
able Worshippers of God. This remarkable composition has never 
seen the light in its entirety, but the Wo//exdittel Fragments, which 
occasioned so immense asensation, were, as is now well known, portions 
of it. Reimarus, however, no less than his editor, Lessing, must be | 
considered as really occupying a position exterior to the German 
Churches of last century, and we must content ourselves with merely 
an allusion to him, and a reference to Strauss’ extremely interesting 
book, which has just appeared, detailing the whole story of the Frag- | 


| that date. At first purely apologetic, and intended to conciliate to 
Christianity minds which felt the force of the objections of such 
writers as Reimarus, it gradually attained a more substantive and jp. 
dividual character. The orthodox who had at first treated it asq 
system of base concession gradually began to consider it as the 
teaching ofa rival and co-ordinate school, and finally made peace with 
it, as their forefathers had done with the Pietism of Spener. The 
characteristic of Rationalism was the elimination of the mysterious 
element in religion. Hence its opponents were called Super. 
naturalists. The three great doctors of the later and developed 
Rationalism were Paulus, Wegscheider, and Rohr, the first of whom 
is chiefly known for his labours in the field of exegesis, the second 
in that of dogma, and the third for his application of rationalistic 
principles to the concerns of daily life. 

Side by side with Rationalism and Supernaturalism flourished here 
and there a kind of negotie piety. No reader of the Dichtung und 
Wahrheit is likely to forget Fraulen von Klettenberg, who sat for 
the portrait. of the Schéne Seele in Wilhelm Meister, and Matthias 
Claudius, the Princess Galitzin, and others who might be named, 
|show that that way of thinking had great charms for a certain 
| class of intellects at this period. Meanwhile French infidelity, itself 
|a daughter, but not a creditable daughter, of the great English 
|movement towards free thought, had made many converts, and was 
highly popular amongst the upper classes. Bahrot is ordinarily 
cited as the first personage of a theological character who represents 
it, but he was a man of bad life and without weight. The more 
‘thoughtful earnest, and if we may so say, English minds of this 
period, who stood apart from the Churches, may be represented 
“ Lessing. 

The intellectual society of Germany before the French Revolution 
was, as we have seen, unequally divided between the Rationalists, 
the Supernaturalists, the philosophers of the French school, the 
Pietists, and the philosophers of the English school. To all these 
discordant sections the first year of the century brought much to think 
of and much to do. One wave of calamity after another swept over 
them, confounding men’s minds, it is true, but calling out likewise 
many powers which had been slumbering. ‘The nineteenth century has 
been reproached for not having carried out the work of the eighteenth, 
but the nineteenth century had such a rough awakening that it 
may well be excused if it was dazed for the first years of its e 
| istence. 

No sooner was Germany thoroughly excited than Rationalism 
began to lose ground. Its morality was felt to be too common-place, 
its aims too low, its whole character far too sober for so wild and 
fierce atime. It made too little account of self-devotion, and, indeed, 
of all the higher part of human nature. ‘The mass of the German 
people fell back on the ethical and religious teaching of their old hymas 
and ballads. The philosophers looked about for something more 
mysterious than the morality which lay at the bottom of the Kantian 
system, and the voices of theologians began to be heard invoking the 
authority of the leaders of the Reformation. 

The reaction went steadily on till 1833. Schleiermacher addressed 
himself to the educated opponents of religion, Hegel threw his vast 
influence into the seale of reaction. The Prussian Government pa 
tronized the Conservative theologians, such of them at least as wo 
consent to its first scheme for the union of the Reformed and Li 
theran Churches, while Rationalism had become unfashionable me, 
the educated, and was laughed at as much by the philosophers as by 
the obscurantists. Germany had retraced her steps a long way by the 
year 1833. Suddenly there came a change. A young ‘Tiibinger 
tutor published a book, and at once the whole theological world was 
in the most inconceivable confusion. The effects produced were 9 
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that we can compare the appearance of Strauss | lay patrons, keeping money in the country, and asserting the principle 
to nothing less momentous than the arrival | of nationality, was it possible for him and men like himself to pre- 
vail in their support of Anglican privileges. They were beaten, 
indeed, in the attempt to substitute the canon for the common law 
GROSTETE’S LETTERS.* on the matter of mari ges, and Grostéte’s letters show that he felt 

the failure keenly. Their separate jurisdiction in civil causes, for 
which Becket had fought, and which his suecessors had probably 
been slack to assert, was still repeatedly violated by royal reseripts. 
But in what scems to us the much graver usurpation of a separate 
jurisdiction in criminal matters they were at last carrying the day, 
favoured, probably by Pandulph’s aud Gualo’s diplomatic victories, 
| So that the benetit of clergy is commonly held to date from this 
jreign. The proportion of monasteries founded during the reign 
‘was smaller than had been known for more than a century. The 
\fact no doubt shows that the first influence of the Crusades had 
passed, and that the reaction against Rome was setting in, but for 
the reign itself it is more than neutralized by the vast strength 
{which the new mendicant orders were winning everywhere. Lastly, 
the thought of the times was more than ever ecclesiastical. Bacon 
secing the possibilities of physicial science, and turning aside to 
| mystical theology is the representative man of an age when scholas- 
ticisia in such a teacher as Scotus could count its students by 
thousands. 

Incidentally, the letters of Grostéte throw much light on the con- 
dition of the times. The deacon who comes to be ordained in scarlet 
clothes, and with rings on his hand, bearing himself like a soldier, 
jand knowing little of letters, was one, we may be sure, of a class who 
did not often find a bishop like Grostéte bold enough to reject them 
jincontinently. Several notices of books, especially copies of the 
Bible, testify against the current depreciation of mediaeval learning ; 
and it is curious to find that a candidate for orders was considered an 
insuflicient Latinist, because he had not yet got beyond Ovid's 
epistles. The notices of ecclesiastical discipline are very instructive. 
We agree with Mr. Luard in thinking that, in spite of one exeeption 
|to the contrary, where the offenders were foreign monks, the parish 
Eicseceied blatove of eunie. We huow litle comeasstivals | priests were generally the most disorderly part of the clergy. It 

in i » |must be remembered, in their excuse, that the tradition of their right 

of the man. The son of humble parents, and called upon to do the |tg marry was held so firnily, that within men’s memory an attempt 
rough work of the Church, he perhaps is open to the charge, which | jad been made to settle the endowment of a church on the priest and 
Deau Milman has hinted, of some er aud indelicacy. His jhis heirs, ‘That priests be not married men” is the heading of one 
own proverb that “sleep, food, and mirth” were the three things es- | of Grostéte’s constitutions, Several mentions of the “ feast of fools,” 
sential to health, and his preseription of wine as a penance for an over- | show that it was usual at least in the large diocese of Lincoln; 
wrought ascetic, indicate a certain geniality of temperament. But Jand the bishop, in language that savours of modern Puritanism, 
couples the frequenting of theatres, and all playing with dice, in a 


; 
t and so enduring, 
in the field of controversy 
of Clive in Bengal. 








be curious to compare the grounds on which Grostéte’s repu- 
ith the better estimate of his life and character which | 
Mr. Brewer’s “ Monumenta Franciscana,” and Mr. Luard’s present | 
volume, have allowed us to form. Probably niue out of ten English- 
a » think of him as a precursor of the Reformation, and an opponent 
mf the Pope. He was so regarded in the sixteenth century. There 
is a story that Pope Innocent IV. intended to disinter his bones after 
death, and was stopped by a visit from the deceased prelate s ghost, 
who rebuked him in an impressive speech, beginning, “ Senibalde, 

a miserrime,” which Fox, with characteristic accuracy, translates, 
% thou scourfie, lazie, old, bald, lousie, w retehed, doting pope.” 
The tale, absurd as it is, was derived from the real facts that Grostéte 
steadily set himself against all grants of English preferment to Italian 
absentees, and addressed a \v igorous remonstrance against the abuses 
of Romish misrule to the Pope and ( ardinals in person. His feelings as 
an English bishop were not, however, inconsistent with a profound reve- 
rence for the canon-law, and a belief in the powers of t he clergy, whieh 
Hildebrand or Becket could not have exceeded. His practical views 
as a reformer took the form of especially encouraging the mendicant 
orders, and his memory labours under the reproach of having induced 
Roger Bacon to forsake his more appropriate studies, and assume the 
cowl of a Franciscan. Nevert heless, Grostéte was something more 
than an ecclesiastic. As a politician he belonged to the constitu- 
tional party, aud was the friend of Simon de Montfort. His learn- 
ing almost inspired awe among his contemporaries: Bacon speaks of 
him as one of the few men who possessed a real knowledge of the 
dead languages; and the list of his works is rich in mathematical 
treatises. But he walked in every province of thought as a conqueror ; 
his skill in medicine helped to bring him into notice; his French 
poems have survived most of his more serious works ; and an early 


Ir would 
tation rests, W 


the man who was chosen to bring up the children of Simon de Mont- 
fort, and whose household was ordered with an alinost punctilious | oonmon anathema, as “sacrificing to the devil.’ Neither did 
ceremonial, must have taken some polish in his way through the | ,useular Christianity find any favour, and all games for which a 
world. Probably the Irish priest of the last century, brought up in prize was given are forbidden,” A prohibition against mixture of the 
a hedge-school, finished at Paris, and finally invested with power | sexes in bedrooms is, unfortunately, as much needed now in our 
and thrown into polities, would be the aptest parallel to Grostéte that | rural districts as it could be then. Evangelicals will be glad to 
modern times can furnish. : ; . |hear that Grostéte speaks of the altar as made of wood ; but their 
In the present collection of letters, a hundred and sixteen out OF a | satisfaction will be mixed when they learn that there was a super- 
hundred and thirty-one fall between the years 1235 and 1246, the \altare, or slab of stone, let inabove. We believe some High-Church- 
latest, in 1253, being the famous document in which Grostete compared | nen took the trouble, after Sir Jenner Fust’s decision, to procure 
the Pope’s nepotism to the sin of Lucifer and Anti-Christ. The period, | 4 Jeval opinion that this form of compromise was admissible. 
one of the dullest in medieval history, is none the less of high im- | yjr, Luard is rather a dry, but he isa sound editor, His sketch of 
portance, as it marks the culmination of Church power in England | Grostéte and his times wants colour and warmth, but it has the high 
and the silent growth of constitutional principles. How such contrasts |merit of uever going beyond its authorities. It is a very small poiut, 
could co-exist is at first sight the strangest fact of all. But it must |put we eannot understand why he has changed the time-honoured 
be borne in mind that, from Stephen Langton downwards, the clergy jorthography of “ Abbot ” into “ Abbat.” We hope his work is un- 
throughout England were associated with nobles and citizens against finished, as the English title of his book in the Record Office adver- 
the power of the Crown. The unholy compact between John and |tisements promised us letters aad breatises of Bishop Grostéte. Oue 
Innocent to divide the spoils of an oppressed nation had horne bitter jof the first cares of an editor would be to ascertain what these are. 
fruit in its day, and was tacitly renewed between Henry LiL. and sue- | 4 Jife of St. Mary of Egypt was printed as Grostéte’s by the Caxtoa 
ceeding papal legates. When we find Grostéte calculating the pre- |Society, which, from internal evidence, we should be very sorry to 
ferment eujosed by Italian absentees at an income of 70,000 marks, | believe his. ‘Treatises, which Leland does not mention, or mentions 
or three times the royal revenue, and read of a Savoyard boy being py other tith s, are given in the list of Dr. Dee’s manuscript. We 
made primate, and of a royal chaplain holding seven hundred benetices, | should be inclined to accept Mr. Luard’s verdict on points of this 
we begin to understand the deep hatred of Rome which tinges | sort with great confidence. 
the writings of this period with an ultra-Pyotestant colouring. Simon = 
de Montfort was the most religious statedman of his times, but he ; are wen awn 
subscribed the famous letter in which the Barons of England warned | CURRENT LITERATURE, 
the Pope that unless his Holiness corrected the gross wrongs of his |Tae last man of the English army who died in the Crimea was a young 
administration, “a remediless evil impended over the Roman Churcl: | officer of the Royal Engineers, who had given promise of a useful and dis- 
and over our lord the King.” The Pope’s collector was warned, in tinguished career, while his Christian demeanour and amiable disposition 
the name of the Jarons of England, that he and his men would be had already won the respect, admiration, and love of all with whom he 
ever came in contact. Vossessed of natural abilities of no ordinary cha- 


cut to pieces if they did t leave thee try within three days - : 
pieces if they didnot leave the coun ° , hree days. A racter, which had enabled him to acquire a thorough knowledge of the 
highest branches of his profession, Major Ranken enjoyed alike the entire 


provision of Innocent’s that if a papal nouinee were murdered no 
one should be appointed to the living who could not prove that he | onadence of his superior officers and the grateful attachment of 
no share in the crime, is sufficient in itself to show how the the men under his command. As the senior subaltern of his corps 
popular conscience had been depraved, till an intruding beneficiary he had charge of the scaling ladders at the unsuccessful assault 
Was as unsafe as an evicting landlord in Ireland. Grostéte was dis- |on the Redan on the 8th September, and throughout that shame- 
Unguished among Englishien for his reverence towards the Pope. |fully mismanaged affair he displayed a calm courage, and a serene atten- 
He had insisted on collecting a papal tax for the Crusades against the |tion to his duties, which fully account for his subsequent ; rapid pro- 
express orders of the King. He held, to quote his own words, that |motion. On that occasion, and during his perilous services in the 
“power of all kinds has been granted by the most holy Lord Jesus |trenches, he « scaped without a wound, but at last met his fate while en- 
Christ to the most. holy Ap stolieal See”? But ine qualified it with Kaged in blowing up the by nite berrasha, = a gear ene pred 
the reserve that the power must be exercised in aw apostolical spirit, ; PTE" to the evacuation of the . a ae Gay CS SEs Con Seem, SUS 
and that he was entitle saneel from the Church actual to the honourable experiences of military life has been given to the public through 
het’, was entitled to appeal from the Church actual to the | the affectionate zeal of his brother,* and a more appropriate monument to 
Church as it ought to be. Being above everything a working English | yi. memory could not possibly have been devised. The man himself stands 
bishop he could not endure to see his right of patrouage set aside, before us, clearly revealed in his own simple, truthful, unpretending letters 
and absentees, or unworthy, or young men appointed to parishes. | and journals, which were certainly never intended for publication, though 
Here he took his stand, backed by the irresistible public opinion of |they pass through that ordeal unscathed and triumphant. His notes on 
his times. Precisely because in this matter he was figliting the battle of |!Canada and the United States will be read just now with considerable in- 
laced s 








* Roberti Grosseteste Episcopi quondam Lincolniensis Epistule. Edited by IL R. * Canada and the Crimea; or Sketches of a Soldier's Life. ¥rom the Journals and 


ae. M.A. Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls Longmans {Correspondence of the late Major Ranken, K.E. Edited by his Brother, W. R. 
0. : 


Ranken. Longmane and Co. 
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terest, while his lively and picturesque sketches of scenes in the camps 
before Sebastopol exercise a fascination that awakens almost a personal 
sympathy with the writer, and a genuine sorrow for his untimely death. 
It only remains to add that the editor has executed his task with unusual 
judgment and good taste. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor is ever a welcome companion, whether he tells of his | 
wanderings among the Laplanders, or of his adventures in El Dorado, or 
describes his experiences of Eastern travel, or his impressions of British 
society in India. At this moment we have lying before us a volume* in no 
way inferior to those with which the reading public has so long been 
familiar. It is even more varied as to its contents than any of its prede- | 
cessors, being, in fact, a reprint of several papers on totally different sub- 
jects, contributed to transatlantic periodicals. The most characteristic are 
those which relate to California, and next to these are the “ Travels at 
Home.” The “ Personal Sketches” are thoroughly American in concep- | 
tion, and were intended to gratify that morbid craving for personal details 
which is so peculiar to our eccentric and somewhat vulgar-minded kins- 
folk. The entire volume, however, is pleasant reading on a hot day, when 
the mind is as weary as the body, and quite as little capable of sustained | 
exertion. 

Among the minor minstrels of the day, who might probably achieve a 
certain degree of literary distinction were they to confine themselves to prose, 
a favourable place must be reserved for Mr. Francis Alexander Mackay. At 
times, indeed, he almost verges upon poetry, but,whether from carelessness or 
an incorrect ear, or from absolute want of poetic inspiration, he fails to lay 





Sidney Gibson’s Historical Memoir of Northumberland.* This is 
plete description of that interesting county, both as to its natundd 
tures and historical and literary associations. But, notwithstandiae® 
comprehensiveness, it is of a size to be carried in the pocket withoutin 
venience. = 
A family history that embraces the sayings and doings of fiye generati 
is no trivial task for either reader or writer. The former is, perhaps — 
to be pitied, especially when the chronicle in question is so supre hee 
surd as the one entitled Pilyrims of Fashion.t The book is duet 
American manufacture, and, were it not so ineffably tedious, might . 
tolerated for its laughter- moving crudities. The reflections, too, wih chee 
the narrative is interspersed are inexpressibly ludicrous from ~ 
portant air with which venerable platitudes are introduced as somethi 
quite original. The story itself commences in the year of grace 1779 rm 
is brought down to the present moment, one of the last incidents happen 
in the month of November, 1861, when Major Joseph Ebenezer Coke 
the Coldstream Guards, was pitched on to the kerbstone in ede 
walk, in consequence of his horse coming in contact with a costermonge, 
cart. This, by the way, is a fair specimen of the sort of inac« uracies whi 5 
spring up, like mushrooms, in every chapter. At the very beginning of the tal 
a packet, sailing from London to Aberdeen, is cast away on the coast 
Wicklow, and in 1779, Major Joseph Ebenezer Coke’s grandfather r 





the im. 


elopes 


| with a young lady in a dog-cart, and afterwards takes furnished apartments 


in Brighton, already a fashionable watering-place. The Corn Exchange 


| seems then to have been situated in Mincing-lane, and cabs plied for }j 
- “a ; : 57 > at i 2d for 
his hand on the goal to which, for the instant, he seems so close. His | jp the streets of London. hin 


Nothing, however, is more startling than the 


; reracre g aZi > , © le . * . 
legendary lays are quite as good as the average of magazine poetry, and | frequent change of scene from London to New York, from Bremen ty 


among his miscellaneous pieces there are occasional verses that will bear 
to be recited a second time; but his “ picture poems,” as he styles them, 
are eminently soporific and tiresome. 

Poesy must, in truth, be heaven-born, or how otherwise shall we account 
for its omnipresence ? The last place in which one would expect to see it 
“ cropping out” is in a colliery, and yet there, too, we find it flourishing in 
beauty and vigour, like a flower in a prisoner's cell. If not actually a poet 
of the purest water, Mr. David Wingatef{ emits a light that closely resem- | 
bles the gem of “ purest ray serene.” He is no mere versifier, no common- | 
place rhymester, ready to sacrifice sense to sound, and incapable of doing 
even that without murdering both. Many of his little pieces betray a delicacy 
of touch and feeling that indicate great natural refinement, which scarcely 
needs even culture to give it a lasting polish. His forte lies in quiet | 
pathos and in simple descriptions of rural objects. What, for instance, can 
be more tender than the following lines on his infant child ; 


| 


‘ T see thee, sweet bairnie, a bud on life’s tree, 
Wi’ twa shelterin’ leaves in thy mither and me; 
I see thee, while sweeps the bright blast o’er the field, 
Cour cozy and trustfully under thy bield ; 


a question not easily answered. 
“Murder as one of the Fine Arts” will retain its past reputationt | 
| fact, its humour already strikes one as exaggerated, and its chief re. 
commendation is the pure English in which it is expressed. 
script,” however, can never lose its terrible fascination. 
| security produced by the wholesale murder in Ratcliff highway is brought 
before one with a vividness that most unpleasantly rekindles the sensation, 
The murder of the Williamsons is even more graphically described, and y 
| imagine that few dwellers in retired and lonely spots would sleep very 
} soundly after a perusal of these fearful details. 
Tartars,” the “ Dialogue of Three Templars on Political Economy,” the 


Hastings, from Wicklow to Bull Run. 
wrecks, a ship on fire, an elopement, a false marriage, two changelings g 
battle, and as many wonderful surprises and striking situations py 
would expect even in a Surrey theatre. But the whole affair is so utterly 
unreal, that criticism would be thrown away upon it. The very name js, 


As for incident, there are two 


misnomer, for there is nothing about either pilgrims or fashion in any ope 


| page. 


How many of De Quincey’s writings will survive the next generation js 
It is at least doubtful if the paper op 


The “ Post. 
The feeling of in- 


The “ Revolt of th 


i 
But twa bonnie buds o’ mair promise than thee | treatise “On War,” and the highly imaginative but intangible rhapsody 


%, © » os 9, > he a - . . . ‘ ” _ . 
Hae shrunk ‘neath that shelter, and fa’en on the lea. } on ** The English Mail Coach,” complete the fourth volume of the new and 


There is, also, no little humour in the poem entitled “ My Little Wife,” | cheap edition of Mr. De Quincey’s works, 
coupled with the expression of a manly, protecting fondness, which shows It was a good idea of the conductors of The Practical Mechanic's Jour. 
the making ofa true gentleman in this honest hardworking miner, endowed nal to devote their First Part to a general description of the structure of 





with one of the noblest gifts of heaven. 
things than he has yet done, and we shall be much surprised if we are 
deceived in the expectations we have formed of his future career. 

At last, then, a thoroughly convenient and satisfactory guide-book for 
strangers in London is “ an accomplished fact.” 
the credit of having produced this prodigy. It does not, indeed, afford the 
more detailed information that residents still seek for in vain, but casual 


rence. 
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He is capable, however, of better | the previous Exhibitions of London, Paris, New York, Dublin, and Flo 


The account of the present building seems fair and impartial, and 
3 sufficiently simple to be understood even by unprofessional readers. 
Let no one attempt to grapple with the May number of the North 


To a Scottish firm§ is due | British Review (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) who cannot boast of possessing 
the proverbially hard head, if not the perfervidum ingenium, of the North 
Britons. 


There are three papers on Church matters, one on Scottish Geo- 


visitors will find it amply sufficient for their purposes. The same publishers | logy, one on Lunacy Legislation, and one on the Astronomy of the Ancients 
have also issued an eminently practical guide-book for the counties of Devon, | The Colonies, and recent Homeric Critics and Translators, claim, of course, 


Dorset, and Cornwall.|| 


It appears to have been compiled with care | a certain space, nor are Mrs, Browning’s Last Poems allowed to pass w- 
§ ] 


and intelligence, and is likely to prove useful alike to pedestrians and noticed; still, it needs a very stern determination to sit down before such 


to travellers by rail. 





* Hlome and Abroad: a Sketch-Book of Life, Scenery, and Men. By Bayard Taylor. 
Second Series. Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

t+ Lays and Poems of Italy. Wy ¥. A. Mackay. Bell and Daldy. 

t Poems and Songs. Py David Wingate. Wm. Blackwood and Sons. 

§ London and its Environs: A Practical Guide to the Metropolis and its Vicinity. 
Illustrated by Maps, Plans, and Views. A. and C. Black. 

| Black's Guide to the South Western Counties of England. A, and C, Black. 


Moulded on altogether a different model is Mr. | impregnable lines, and a very sanguine temperament to entertain the 
faintest hope of ultimate success. 





* An Historical Memoir of Northumberland, By William Sidney Gibson, M.A. Long- 


man and Co 


+ Pilgrims of Fashion. A Novel. ByK.C.  Triibner and Co. 
$ De Quincey’s Works. Vol. IV. A. and C. Black 
$ The Practical Mechanic's Journal, and Record of the Great Exhibit 1862. In 


cm 
| Twelve Parts. Longman and Co, 





} OYAL ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 





E LAZENBY and SON, Foreign Ware- | | R. LOVELL’S SCHOOL, 
Ase SF tablished 1836), TI 


WW IysLow 














| 
Manager, Mr. George Vining. | housemen and Family Grocers, beg to direct attentic ALL, NUCKS Esta $ 14108 
Immense Success of the New Extravaganza, which will be | their choice selections of Breakfast and Luncheon delicaci tor he ' “ ! i y. and Harrow 
repeated every evening. Comestibles, and articles for Dessert e Army and Navy Examut ns, Native 
- 7 = — | York and Westphalia Hams, Pickled and Smoke« r 4 s the 1 r ese lane 
On Monday (first time) and during the week, the New Fairy | strasburg and Yorkshire Pics. Smoked Salmon. Sardines. Ge g part « « tut 1 Pupils 

Extravaganza by William Brough, with splencid new scenery Anche Fre Aotege meng wo . . . ree 
i ihe ith PRINCE AMABEL; OR. T! Anchovies, French Truffles, | reserved Green Peas, French , | is Ste mate ea ‘ 1 ars old— 

dre and decorations, entitled NCE AM wh *s ‘™ | Mushrooms, Tomatoes, French and Spanish Olives Crystal | All further partien be had e Prit 





8 Nelson (from New York and | and Glace Apricots, Greemenges, 


2, 
FAIRY ROSES, in which the Mis 

















Strawberries, and Angelica, 


ESIRABLE HOME.—A Lapy aud her 


peed | 2 





ei o i A t« o~ . 
Australia will make their first appearance in Lon mn), Messrs. F Jordan Almonds, Muscatel Raisins, Figs, French Plums, and « 
Matthews, Belmore. Ashley, Terry, Bailey, Lever; Mesdames Kains | variety of French Chocolate 3 . 

‘ ) MN “ ocolate and Bonbons, Their celebrated D » } ‘ { 
forth, E. Romer, N. Moore, Harland, F. Matthews ; and a Corps de | pickles and Sauces, prepared under personal superintender J AUGHTER, residing one of the pleasantest parts of 
Ballet under the direction of Mr. Oscar Byrne; with THE CUZY | Jams. Jellies. Tart-iruits. Te ! Superinteneence, | Bath, and moving in good svcicty, are desirous of meeting a Lady 

" b Jams, Jellies, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, | or Two Sisters to RESIDE and BOAKD with them. Separate rooms 


COUPLE and UNDER THE ROSE. Conmence at flalf-past | Candies, Colza Oil, and all household requisites supplied of the 


Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch | 
‘ 1D . nD oI 
R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with | 
MR. JOHN PARRY, every Evening (except Saturday) at 
Bight, will give their New Entertainment, THE FAMILY LIEGEND, 
with Mr. John Parry's Musical Narrative of “ A Colleen Bawn.”— 
ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent street. 











~< AUC E.—LEA 
KR 






best descriptions, Families regularly waited on for orders, 
6, Edwards-strevt, Portman-square, Loudon, W 


N.L.—Sole proprietors of the receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, | \ RS 


Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Initations of | 
their world-renowned 


it preferred. References exchanged.—Address, B. A. E,, Olivers 
Library, Bath 







7 THEOPHILUS DAVIES who 
AND PERINS fe tg Ps ot a 


| A.M., LL.D., one 












Unreserved Seats, 1s. 28.; Stalls, 38.; Stall (Spring) Chairs, 5s . fen ra | Cheshire; and ® 
secured in advance (wi-hout fee) at the Gallery; and at Mesars. . WORCESTEKSHIRE SAUCE, eB ’ 

Cramer and Co.'s, 201, Regent-street. Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, | . Davies, 36, Medina 
Norice.—The extra Morning Representation will be continued Pr seas , vi hy ne aig | — ae —— 

F ~ Wises oeledh, o GOOD SAUCE, A . rary 2 
wery Tunahay, Ot Sheee «ees *,* § und for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor BEvS! KADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
OO - - cutesy ; wid BLACKWELL, Messrs. BARCLAY and D WILLIAM S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
an ' — SONS, London, &e. &c., and | core and O iversally. dev exclusively to the e dis ps, Baths, and 

OR I cl L I l R A L on, &« ud by Grocers and Oilmen universally avery r ' wruy ~ 


PJOYAL 
rX SOCIETY'S FIRST GREAT SHOW, We lay, May 21, 


at South Kensington. Open at Que o'Clock. Banda comm: nee ID! N N bk r Y R D a 















y Li 
sa : the large 





Metallic Bedsteads. The , 


and mar 


10st varied ever submi 
t make 


PURE FLU LD) a1 prices proportionate with those 





guished in antry 














at Four o'Clock. Admission 7s. 6d. each, or by Tickets previously MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years emph me n 
chased, Ss, each, at the Garden, and of the prineipal Librarions, | fieally sanctioned by the Medical Profession. and universally. ac- Becsteads, th + 12s. Gd. to 204 each 
e-sellers, &e. Should the weather be wet, Visitors can pass | copted by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of th = Shower B. s, from eeee eee . Ms each, 
under cover from the Exhi!ition or Garden Entrances to the | mach, Heartburn, Hea he, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild Lamps (Moderateur), from... 6s. to 71. 7s. cach. 
how. : Aperient for delicate constituti © Ladies aud wit: Is at th era : 
— Children, It is prepared, in a ty and uniform OTE LORS OE 0.0.06 45. 3u. per gallon. 
. Ty MDA ry ~ strength, only by DINNEFORD a ‘o., 172, New Bo , y S BUR \? . 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, | Lima's SOY satya eapectie Gini trong the WILLIAMS. BURTON'S GENERAL 
used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully | World. ; veliagnii nedtnes uroeoe theeeete co a 


informed that this Starch is Exclusively Used the Royal 











tions of his lia 








Laundry, and Her Majesty's Laundress says that although she > Al : 

y. i Majesty o i ay i ough ¢ . NEA . Kel Sil ( 
has tried Wheaten, Itice, and other Powder Starches, sue has! FIARR’S LIFE PILLS are particularly | jisie 2 He Bay toe 
found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which ts th recommended to all persons who are suffering from headache i . : ee ks, Table 
Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for or indigestion, whether arising from constitutional inaction, Ww 1 Irass liedsteads, 
GLENFIELD PATENT STAKC H, bi ee or = t ——— nee ot the table They have » mod Ca I & “ Lists of Prices 
P 2 . “er ; : - + never been known to tail in affording immediate relief. May be | Twe y a K 1s. t 34, (ntornd- 
be sure that you get it, as taferios ki re often substituted | obtained of any Medicine Vendor, in boxes Is . 2s and ) mi 4, N treet, 4, and 6, Pesty'® 

WOTHERSPOON and Ca, Glasgow and Loudon. in Family Packets, Is. each. Directions with each box. place; and 1, Newman Mews, L : 
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May 17, 1862.] 
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] Residence, with Pleasure Ground® 
Beigate-bill, Surrey oe f about 16 acres. % 
OHN LEES is directed by the Pro- 


Mi oe to SELL by AU ct pons, in the mouth of Jane next, 


* previously made by private 








stable offer 
ott “enable FREE HOLD PROPERTY, known as W 
contract), sth ced on the south side of Keigate- hill, whe | 






mol views. It is only a short distance from the 
station, aud about three- -quarters of an hour's 
The house is in the thic style, and ready for 
drawing. room, 
; on the first 
bedchambers, two dressing - rooms, and one 
foot, four Peiroam, with two other bedchambers ou the second | 
The domestic offices are ample and convenient. Thereis @ 
stable, with coach-house and out-offices. The pleasure 
bave been well laid out and planted with choice shrubs 
“nor den is — The meadow land is undulating 
‘The weil ambered, an about 16 acres, including the site 
use. The abe is porous, water abundant and good , 
g-stone may be quarried on the Particulars 
tained of Orton Lucas, Esq, solicitor, 50, Fenehurch- 
dof Mr. John Lees, estate age nt Reigate, » Surrey 


y and railway 

m London 

——— containing ¢ 
conservatory, Mo! rniug room, 


are 







nil, 
> print ipal 


| 
| 









be obta’ 
ae London ; a 











oN EX | 
ENTLEMEN desirous of extending the 
business of FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE may be ap- | 


dorp e, by address- | 
GENTS, either publicly recognized oF privat | 
meen” * No. 1150,” CiTY OF GLASGOW BANK, Arg 


syle-street, 
Glasgow are inhi | 
ARRIAGE TROUS 


SEA U X and 
INDIA OUTFITS. CHRISTIAN ani RATHBONE re- | 
tially SOL ICIT an INSPECTION 





of their Extensive and | 

STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that excellenec 
bilit of material for which their House has been noted 

—— a7 70 years.—11, Wigmore-street, cnannes Ww. 


TPALORS’ A Ssoc IATION. poll lothes of 
T the finest quality, best style, and most reasonable price may 
this establishment. 











Quality, fit, and workmanship, 


be had at | 

a nd Co., 34, Castle-street East, Oxford-street, w. | 

5 is } 

‘ To wr | 

and COLLARD’S NEW} 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 

where all communications are to be | 
S of all Classes for Sale and flire. City 


teed. 
Cooper @ 


FAOLLARD 
WEST -END 


STKEET, BOND STREET. 
PIANOFOR 


ad 
Branch, 26, Cheapside, E 


7’RAMER AND CO.’S PIANOFORTE 
GALLERY. The Largest in Europe 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 207 and 209, Regent street 








purororres—c RAMER AND CO. | 
have the best, by all the great makers, at the lowest manu- 
facturers’ prices. Sale or Hire. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 207 and 209, Regent-street ke 


RAMER AND CO.—Harmoniums of 
every description, the best by Debain. A large stock by 
Ajexandre at reduced prices. Lists, post fre 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD'S Pianoforte Gallery, 

207 and 200, Regent-street. 


(CRAMER AND CO.—Pianofortes ; and | 
Harmoniums, second-hand, in great variety, Pianofortes 
from 10/. upwards. 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 207 and 209, ) Ragont-ctn et 
eee 








45, OXFORD- STREE1 
SLERS’ GLASS CH AN YDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from 7/, 15s, 
Glass Dessert 21. Os, 
All artic les marked in plain figure 5. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed 
LONDON — 8HOW-ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUPFACTURY and SHOW-a¢ OMS, 
Broad-street, Established 1507. 


BeRKow’s LaNbscap E GLASSES, 


FOR 
The Field, the Opera, 
34 and 6 Guineas 
BURBOW'S TARGET TELESCUl'e for the LONGER RANGES, 
25s. and 30s., tree by post, 
Burrow’s New Pocket Barc ter for Travelling, 4 Guineas. 
Faull particular 1 application to 
W. and J. BURKOW, GREAT MALVERN, 
London —B. Arnold, 72, Buker-street, W.; aud Wales, and 
eCalloch, 56, Cheapside, B.( 
*,* International Exhibition—Class 13, North Gallery, a Show 
Case, and agent in attendance. 
7 , . . prnge 
TNRIVALLED LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, manufactured by the WHEELER 
and WILSON Manufacturing Company. With recent improve- 
ments and additions, Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, 
Heimer, &c. 














and the Sea, 














ls now universally preferred above every other Machine for 
Family and Manufacturing use, being the best for every descrip- 
tion of work from its simplicity, durability, ease, and the beauty 
of the work performed. It is the companion of all classes from the 
Peeress to the Peasant. Instructions gratis to every purché aser 
Pane an lWustrated prospectus, which will be forwarded post 

Sree, please state where this Advertise heen see 

= ee AND SALE Rooms, 139, KEGENT-STRKE. EL. 





LONDON, 


Manufacturers of FoOT's PATENT UMBRELLA STAND. 
ful stand, with perfect security against the loss of an Umbrella. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
- MOSES AND SON, anticipating an 


increased demand for their Manufac tures this Season, con- 
sequent on an unusually large number ot strangers being attracted 
to the Metropolis by the International Exhibition, have specially 
prepared a stock of Spring and Sumer Clothing whieh tar sur- 
passes any that they have ever had the honvur of offering to the 
The latest and most approved styles are combined with 
Superiority of material, faultiess workmanship, and extremely 
moderate prices. 

The Bespoke Clothing or Order Department is furnishe1] with 
@n extensive stock of Fabrics, selected with great care, from the 
Principal markets of Europe; and the most skilful foreign and 
native cutters are ng 

ine Hosiery, Dra , Hat and Bot Departments are supplied 

with such an ensertins at of Goods, as will maintain their high 
Teputation for general excellence 

E. MOSES AND SON, 

Ready- made and Be spoke Tailors Hab it Makers, Woollen 

Drapers, Hatters, Hosiers, Boot and Shoe Makers, aud General 


Oatfitters, 








London Houses: 
. Cully Bstallohment, 
1, 155, 156, 157, Minories; 83, SH, SO, 86, 87 
Oxford-street Branc h, 
06, 507, 508, New Oxford-street; 1, 2, 3, Hart-street. 
Tottenham-court-road } ade A, 
137, 138, Lotteuham-court-read ; 263, Euston-road. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire 
rticles are marked in pluin tigures the lowest possible 
pric es, we which no abatemeut can be made 
Any article not a yproved of will be exchanged, or the money 
returned, Lists of Prices with Rules for Selt-uies 
Patterns post free. 
mM 


, *8, and 89, Aldgate. 








surement and 





OSES and SON'S Establishments are closed every Friday 
evening at sunset till Satur lay eveuing at sunsct, When business 
is . en until Eleven o'clo« 
per MOSES and SON'S Pan iphiet for the present Season, with 

rench and German translati ul ¢ intere 
on coucerning the ** luteruativual Exbin pitivn,” may 





be had, gratis, and post free 


| 
A taste- 


pe ECON ‘OMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 


NEW BRIDGE STREI T. OL. i KPRIARS, LONDON. 
Established 1x2 
DIRECTORS 

Robert Bidd 

William Routh 

Alfred Kingsford Barber, Esq 





*q., Chairman 
3q., Deputy Chairman 
Sir Alexander Dutt Gordon, Bart 


Henry Barnett, Exc Re tiral Robert Gordon. 
The kt. Hon. E Pley lell Bou- | Ci orris, Esq 
verie, M.P G ttilby Rickards, Esq 





Edward Charrington, Esq. -—- istus Keppel Stephenson, 

Pascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. t sq 
Al piTon s. 

John Gilliam Stilwell, 

Ric hard Taylor, Es 


John Howell, Esq 
Henry Roberts, Es¢ 


i 
PuysiciaN.—Wim. Emanuel Page, M.D., Oxon., 11, Queen-street 
May Fair 
SuRGEON.—Benj. Travers, Esq., F.K-C.S., 49, Dover-street, 
Piccadilly 
SOLICITOR.—Henry Young, Esq., No. 12, Essex-street, 
Strand 


ACTUARY—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.8. 
SkCKETARY—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 
ADVANTAGES— Mutual Assurance 
The lowest rates of Premium on the 


Mutual System 


| 
| 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 30s., 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, 


Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. 
Illustrated by his lemnalendth wrespondence. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, 





“Mrs. Oliphant’s work is admirable, presenting a 
} mx st ny consistent, vivid pisture of irving.’ —Mac- 
| milla Magazine. 

‘STUDIES FROM LIFE. By the 
Author of * John Halifax, Gentleman.” Iustrated 
by Holman Hunt, 5s. bound, forming the new 
volume of ** Hurst and Blackett's Standard Library.” 


| THIRTY YEARS’ MUSICAL RECOL- 


| 


The whole of the Profits divided among the Poticy-holders every | 


Fifth Year, 
Assets amounting to 


° £2,030,500 | 
During its existence the Soc iety hs AS paid in laims, 
s of 








and in reduction of Sonus Liability, upw 2,000,000 | 
Reversionary Bonuses have been added to 

to the extent of . 1,365,000 
The last Bonus declared in 1859, which averaged 

651. per Cent. ow the P; wapearee aid, amounted 

to . oe ee ee 475,000 

licies iy force .. . - S617 
The Annual ales 280,000 | 


practice of this Society, in 

the event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 

days of grace, the Renewal |l'remium remaining unpaid, 

the Claim will be adimitted, subject to the payment of such 

Premium. 

Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, 
not affect the validity of Policies. 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on application to 
ALEAANDEK M. AC DUNALD, Secretary. 


MPERIAL  L IFE 
COMPANY, 


No. 1, Old Broad-street, 


lu pursuance of the INVARIABLI 


or Volunteer Corps, will 








INS SURAN ‘CE 


Instituted 1820, 


JAMES GORDON Mt KDUCH, Esq., Chairman, 
HENKY DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas George Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. 
| cone oe C, -_ li, Esq Samuel Hibbert, Evq 
s Cave, t | Thomas Newman Hunt, Esq, 


oe —~! — ury pman, Esq Frederick Pattison, Esq 





iMiam ®ottam, Esq William K. Robinson, I 
| oo i ury Cutler, sq | Martin T. Smith, Esq., MP, 
on rge Field, Esq | Newman Smith, Esq 


Profits.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent,, of the profits are assi ened 
© policies every fifth year. The assured are entitied to participate 
after payment of one premium 
Bonus. —The decennial additions made to policies issued before 
the 4th of January, 1§42, vary from £75 to £16 Los. per cent. on the 
tive dates. 
issued after the 4th 






sums insured, according to t 
The quinquennial additions m 





of Jennesy, 1842, vary in like manner from £28 17s. to £1 Ss. per 
cent, on the sums insured 
Pure hase of Policies. A liberal allowance is made on the sur- 
nder of a policy, either by a cash payment or the issue of a policy 





| free of premium. 

| Loans.—The Directors will lend sums 

| security of policies effected with this Company for 

| of life, when they have acquired an adequate value 
Insurances without participation in profits may be effected at 
| 


of £50 and upwards on the 
the whole term 


reduced rates. 

Prospectuses and further 
office, as above; at the Branch Uffice, 16, 
agents in town and country. 


information may be had at the chief 
Pali-Mall; or of the 


SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


AL LIFE “ASSURAN ICE 


1834), 39, King- Cheapside, E.( 





THE MUTU 

| q SOCIETY (At street, 
London. 

| On It J 

| 405, 165/, 

| Income upwards of 68,0004 





nuary, 1862, the Capital from Premiums alone was 


Assurances | ,654,7581, 





Bonuses average more than 2) pet cent per annum on sum assured. 
Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium, 
Every Member can attend and v at all general meetings, 

| Last Annual Report and Accounts may be | 


CHARLES INGALL, A 


tuary 





ACCIDENTS ARE UNAVOIDABLI 
Every one should therefore Provide against them. 


THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Grant Policies for Sums tix 
At 





m £100 to £1000, Assuring against 





ENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
| An Annual Payment of £3 sccures £9000 in case of DEATH 
| by ACCIDENT, or a Weekly Allowance of £6 to the Assured 


while laid 
Apply for Forms of Proposal, or 


up by Injury 


any information, to the Pro- 








VINCIAL AGENTS, the BOOKING CLERKS at the RAILWAY STA- 
TIONS, or to the Head (Office, 4, CoRNHILL, Lospon, E4 

£102,817 have been paid by t mmpany as ¢ Ours: NSATION | 
fur 06 tatal Cases, and t personal Injur | 





ue KALLW ai JOURNEY 


The 5ULE COMIANY privile 
at all the PRIN- 


INSURANCE Tickets, costing 
CLYAL STATIONS 
Empowered by Specie ne Act of Parliament, 1549. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


or 3d., 








64, Cornhill, E.C, 
‘OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
} COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1547.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Kobe, and Kadina. Ap r »ved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection Every description of ry business is 
comdlucted with Victoria, New South Wales, -— the other Au 
tralian Colonies, through the Company's Age 
“ ILLIAM re rn TRDY, Manager. 
j London, 54, Old Broad-street, E. 
JPOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL 
j PAKCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, 
speud, economy, salety, punctualily 
EUROPE. 
France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
| Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia Northern Italy, DAILY 
| Spain, Portugal, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicily, Greece, Syria, 
| Turkey, THRICE MONTHLY 
| Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterraneau, WEEKLY 


ASIA 


Persia, India, Ceylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, Manilla 
Java, FORTNIGHTLY 
AFRICA 

Algeria, Tunis. Tripoli, bk =P t, Aden, WEEKLY. 

West Coast, Madeira, St mt, Ascension, Cape, Algoa Bay 
| Natal, Mauritius, Naeneees ar, Me »STHLY 
| AMERICA. 
| United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. 








Havana, Tam Me xice thagena, Honduras, Bahamas 
Brazil, Buenos Ayres, River Plawe, M/NLHLY 
West Indies, N. and 8. Pacific, California, British Columbia, Nov 
Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGIZLY 
AUSTRALASIA 
, Melbourne 1 \ icorge's Sound, Swan 





New Zealai 
im all ite ber 





New Oxford-street, L« 


|? 


LECTIONS, 
with Portraits, 
Hurst and Biackert, 


By HENRY F. CHORLEY. 2 vola,, 
21s, [May 21. 
13, Great Marlborough-street, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of 


‘High Church,” and * No Church.” 3 vols. 
‘This book has high qualities.” —Zlackwood 
“There is a generous heart speaking with power 
through the tale of ‘Owen,’ and the characters are 


sketched with genial humgur.’ 


‘—Lramines 
MRS. BLAKE. By Mrs. NEWTON 
CROSLAND, 


SATURDAY STERNE. By J. E. 


s vols. 


READE, 38 vols. 
CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. 


WALTER ‘LANGLEY. By the Hon. 
C. STUART SAVILE, [May 21. 
Iivast and Biackert, 15, Great Marlborough-street. 


3 vols. 


KEAN TESTIMONIAL 
ILLUSTRATED INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
CATALOGUE 
, be ART-JOURNAL for May (price 

re 


é«.), contains the second portion of the Illus- 


trated atalogue of the International Exhibition. 
The exhibited specimens included in the division given 
with this number are engravings from works in 
jewellery, gold and silver, porcelain, lace, stained 

ss, medieval metal, mosaic pavement, Doorcloth, 





ni cabi net furniture 
lam} 


iron (comprising drinking fountains, 
nders, &c., &c.) The present portion 
of the Catalogue contains a faithfully copied repre- 
sentation of the Kean Testimonial. In the part is also 
comprised various intere sting articles on the Exhibition, 
Arts; 


Ss, Stoves, I 





more especially that portion relating to the Fine 
notices of the various exhibitions now open, and an 
article on “John Cross,” by James Dafiorne, illus- 


trated with Engravings copied from his best works. 


rhe Line Engravings are, * The First Sunbeam,” from 
the pictare by T. Faed, A.R.A., engraved by Lumb 
Stocks, A.R.A.; and “ Apollo and Daphne in the Vale 
of Tempe,” engraved by E. Brandard, after J. M. W 
Turner 

*,* The Catalogue commenced in the April number 
Intended subscribers should order early, to secure 
good impressions of the engraving 


James S. Vinrur, 26, Ivy-lane, and International 


Bazaar, Opposite the Exhibition, 
\ UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, — 
Li Hook Societies, Town and Village Libraries 


und Reading-rooms in every part of the Country, are 
Supplied from this extensive Library with a coustent 


succession of New and Choice books on Hire. 





Two or Three Families in any neighbourhood may 
unite in One Subscription, and obtain constant 8U})- 
plies of the st Works in History, Biography, Reli- 
gion, Philosophy, Travel, and the higher class of 
Fiction, without disappointment or delay 


Lists of the principal New Works and New Editions 
st present in circulation, with Catalogues of Surplus 
Copies withdrawn for Sale, will be forwarded, postage 
free, on application. 

CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
mdon; Cross-street, Manchester 
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PALACE of ART and INDUSTRY.— 
rHE BULLDER of THIS DAY, price 41, con- 
tains: Fine View of the Interior of the International 
Exhibition—The Palace of Art and Industry —The Life 
and Works of Pugin—English School of Painting— 
\rchitectur it the Royal Academy — Customary 
Charges of Architecta—Egyptian Toys: with am Illus 
tration —Plaster Decorations—The Social Science Con- 
gress—ladly-built Houses—Gossip about the Iuterna- 
tional Exhibition—Drinking-fountain io the Regent’'s- 
park —The Dalhousie Institute Competition, Calcutta, 
& on , 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all 
Booksellers 
.E 
TATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
CUMPAN) 
» Company ffers the arity of a CAPITAL of 400,0008, 
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lu jate and Def tities and Endowments 
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borms vu wlion he Orr $55, strand, London 
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MR. LEWIS FARLEY’S NEW WORK ON TURKEY. 
Just published, in 1 vol. vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE RESOURCES of TURKEY, con- | 


sidered with especial reference to the PRO- 
FITABLE INVESTMENT of CAPITAL in the Ottoman | 


Empire: with the latest Authentic Statistics of the | 
Trade and Commerce of the Principal Commercial | 


Towns. By J. LEWIS FARLEY, Author of “ Two Years | 
in Syria,” &. 
London: Loyemax, Green, Loneman, and Roperts. 





HUNTER'S TRIGONOMETRY IN GLEIG’S SCHOOL 
SERIES 


Now ready, in 18mo, price Is., and Key, 9d., 


LEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOME- 
TRY, for the use of Beginners; with numerous 
Problems, Exercises, and Tables. (Forming part of 
ah new School Series edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
, Chaplain-General to H.M. Forces.) By the Rev. 
i HuNTE R. M.A., Author of various approved School- 
Books, of which a List may be had on application to 
the Publishers. 

London: Loxcmax, Green, Lonemay, and Rossnrs. 
NEW WORKS BY THE REV. E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A, 
Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 4s, cloth, 

RIGINES ROMAN; or, Tales of 
Early Rome, selected from the First Five Books 
of Livy, with English Notes for the use of Schools. By 
the Rev. E. ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A, Head Master of 
Leamington College. 
By the same Author, just published, price 3s. 6d., 
REGES ET HEROES; or, 
Heroes of Greece and the East: a Selection of Tales 
from Herodotus, with English Notes for the use of 
Schools. 
Lanta: Loneman, Greex, Lonemayn, and Rorerts. 





NEW “WORK, BY THE 
IN COU 
This day, Second Seinen. post vo, 5s., 
RGANIZATION IN’ DAILY LIFE. 
AN ESSAY. 
Sow, and Bourn, West Strand. 


= THOR OF “ FRIENDS 
in” 


London : PARKER, 

New Work by the Author of “ Recreations of a Country 
Parson.” Post 8vo, price 9s., 

EISURE HOURS IN TOWN. A 

Selection from the Contributions of A. K. IT. B 

to Fraser's Magazine. 

London: Parker, § 


Second Edition, Revised @ na Enlarged, with numerous 


Soy, and Bourn, West Strand. 


Illustrations, 2/. 10s. 6d., 
LEMENTS OF CHE MISTRY, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. By WIL- 


LIAM ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of | 
Chemistry, King’s College, London. 
Part 1.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s. 6d. 
» IL—INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 20s. 
» I11.—ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 20s. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


By the Author of * Friends in Council,” | 
New 


RIENDS IN COUNCIL. A 
Series. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 14s. 
) ee IN COUNCIL. First Series. 
New Edition. Two Vols. 9s. 
OMPANIONS OF MY SOLITUDE. 
Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
SSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTER- 
VALS OF BUSINESS. Seventh Edition 2s. 6d. 
London: 





Parker, Sox, and Bovry, West Strand. 





Third Edition, enlarged, 5s., 
ANUAL OF LATIN PROSE COM- 
\ POSITION. By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, 
M.A., Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS. 2s. 64. 
By the same Author, Second Edition, 7s. 6d., 
MANUAL OF GREEK PROSE COM- 
POSITION. 
KEY FOR TUTORS AND STUDENTS, 2s. 6d 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN 
GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 4s. 6d. 
THE OLYNTHIACS OF 
THENES. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
London: Sox, and Bovry, West Strand. 


This rly is published, with a Vignette, after a Design 
by J. Noet Paton, crown 8yo, cloth, 8s, 6d., 


RELIGIO CHEMICI. 
ESSAYS. 
By GEORGE WILSON, F.R.S.B., 
Late Regius Professor of Technology in the University 
of Edinburgh. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 


DEMOS- 


PARKER, 





MR. CARLY LE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
In demy 8vo, with Portrait and Maps, 20s., Vol. IIT., 
I | ISTORY OF FREDERICK ‘THE 
SECOND, called FREDERICK the GREAT. By 
UMAS CARLYLE. 
Now ready, and to be had at all the Libraries. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols , demy &vo, 
Wests AMERICA 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, [May 19th. 
CuapMAN and HALz, 193, Piccadilly. 





Kings and | 


| NEW WORKS 


AND 


NEW EDITIONS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO., 
Cambridge, 
TO THE UNIVERSITY. 
a od 

MESSIAH AS FORETOLD AND 
EXPECTED: A Course of Sermons on the Prophecies 
of the Messiah, as Interpreted by the Jews before the 
Coming of Christ. Preached before the University of 
Cambridge, in the months of February and March, 


1862. By E. HAROLD BROWNE, B.D., Norisian Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Canon R tesidentiary of Exeter 


AGENTS 






} Cathedral. 8vo, 4s. Ready. 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND. By W. WHE- 
WELL, D.D., Master of Trinity College. New and 
Improved Edition, with Additional Lectures. Crown 
8vo, 8s. (Ready. 


H. Goopwiy, 
[Ready. 


PARISH SERMONS. By 


D.D., Dean of Ely, fifth Series. 


OBSERVATIONS on the attempted 
APPLICATION of PANTHEISTIC PRINCIPLES to the 
THEORY and HISTORIC CRITICISM of the GOSPELS. 
By W. H. MILL, D.L, 
in the University of Cambridge. 
the Author's latest Notes and Additions, 
B. WEBB, M.A. 8vo, 14s. 

|} “It is the one book which we should urge our 
Divinity students thoroughly to master, if they would 
be armed against the hydra-headed sce P sticism of our 
days."—Literary Chur chman, December 2, 1861. 


| BENTLEL CRITICA SACRA. Notes 

| on the Greek and Latin Text of the New Testament, 
extracted from the Bentley MSS. in Trinity College 
Library. With the Abbé Rulotta’s Coliation of the 
Vatican MS., a specimen of Bentley's intended Edition, 
and an account of all his Collations 
permission of the Master and Seniors, by the Rev. A. A. 

ELLIS, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
| Cambridge. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A PLAIN INTRODUCTION to 
| CRITICISM of the NEW TESTAMENT. With numerous 
Hi. 


F oo -similes. For the use of Fiblical Students. By F. 
CRIVENER, A. M. §Svo, lds. 


‘eee. Though well aware, 


Second Edition, with 
Edited by 


from Mr. Scrivener's 


| invaluable contributions, of his peculiar ability for the 
| task he has undertaken, we must say that it was not 


without some feelings of wonder that we examined the 
volume before us—so minute and accurate is the de- 
tailed information it conveys, and so comprehensive 
and enlarged is the view which it takes of the extensive 
field of Biblical criticism.” — Znglish Churchman. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM, 
Textus Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt varie lectiones 
editionum Beze, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, et 
Tregellesii. Curante F. H. SCRIVENER, A.M. 4s, 64, 
An Edition on Writing Paper, for Notes, 4to. hf-bd., 

12s. 

“One of the latest additions to the admirably printed | 
pocket series of Cambridge Greek and Latin Texts. 
Those portions of the text of which various readings | 
are given at the foot of each page are printed in a 
thicker character of type, so as to be readily per- 
ceived."’— English Churchman. 

A COMPANION to the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Designed for the use of Theological Students 
and the upper forms in Schools. By A. C. BARRETT, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


late Regius Professor of Hebrew | 


Edited with the | 


the | 


“A list of the passages of the New Testament ex- | 


plained or illustrated in its pages concludes this 
valuable little volume, which will not only prove a 
great acquisition to Theological Students, but may, in 
the absence of larger works, be pro‘itably consulted as a 
book of reference by all engaged in Biblical Studies.”— 
Literary Churchman, Sept, 16, 1861, 


Second Edition, very much enlarged, and adapted 
for the use of University Students, 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D.  8vo, l4s. 

The enlarged Edition of the Latin Grammar has 
been prepared with the same object as the corres- 
ponding work on the Greek language. It is, however, 
especially designed to serve as a convenient handbook 
for those students who wish to acquire the habit of 
writing Latin: and with this view it is furnished with 
an Antibarbarus, with a full discussion of the most 
important synonyms, and with a variety of informa- 
tion not generally contained in works of this descrip- 
tion. 

Second Edition, very much enlarged, and adapted 

for the use of University Students, 

A COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR. 


By J. W. DONALDSON, D.D.  Svo, 16s. 


A New an Cheaper Edition (the Fifth), revised and 
corrected, 
ARUNDINES CAMI. Sive Musarum 
Cantabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegit atque ed 
H. DKkKURY, A.M. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 





DEIGHTON, BELL, AND CO. 
LONDON: BELL AND DALDY. 


| MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK, 
| Now ready, with Illustrations, post 8v0, 9s, 
OX THE VARIOUS CONTRIVAN 
BY WHICH ORCHIDS ARE FERTILISED 
INSECTS, aND ON THE GOOD EFFECTS OF IxTERC ar 
inc. By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R. S., hen 
“ Voyage of a Naturalist,” “ Origin of Species, ” be OF of 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street, 


Shortly, Second Edition, revised, price és, 
Meson OF BARON L ARREY, 
| Surgeon-in-Chief of the Grande Armée. 
| Published i Henry Reysuaw, 356, , Strand. 


| 
nes 
| 


Just published, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s, an 
Edition in Imp. Svo, large type, with a ‘Const 
Directory, price 12s. 6d.), 

JUMBER ONE; or, The Wa of the 
World. By FRANK FOSTER. 
London: Simpkix, MARsMALt, and Co, 
Stationers’ Hall-court. 





Now ready, price 6<., 


fPHE SPEECH OF H. I. H. PRINCE 
NAPOLEON in the FRENCH ane OD the 
TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPE, March, 169, 
Rivinctons, Waterloo-place, London. 


| 


| UNIFORM WITH ° * THE “WOMAN IN WHITE” 
Just ready, price Six Shillings, with Illustrations, 
= *% DFR 
Mrs. HENRY WOOD. ” 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers throughout 
the “kingdom. 
Ricuarp BentLey, New Burlington-street, 


Now published, 
THE BO OK-HUN TER 
By JOHN HILL BURTON. 
| I. His Nature.—Introductory. 


A Vision of Mighty 


Book- Hunters. Reminiscences. Classifica. 
| tion. The Prowler and the Auction-Hunter, 
Il. His Functions. —The Hobby. The Desaltory 


Reader, or Bohemian of Literatare. The Coi- 
} lector and the Scholar. The Gleaner and his 
Harvest. Pretenders. His Achievements ip 
| the Creation of Libraries. The preservation 
| of Literature. Libre“ « 
| IIL, His Cive.—Clubs in Geueval. The Structure of 
| the Book-Clubs. The Rexburghe Club, Some 
| Book-Club Men. 
| IV. Book -CLus Lirrerature. — Generalities. John 
| Spalding. Robert Wodrow. The Early North. 
ern Saints. Sermons in Stones. 
In crown Svo, price 7s. 6d. 
Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 








F REE MASONRY. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth gilt, 

LEXICON of FREEMASONRY;: 
containing a Definition of all its Communicable 
Terms, Rites, Ceremonies, History, &c. &c. By ALBERT 
G. MACKEY, M.D. Revised by DONALD CAMPBELL, 
London: Grirrix, Bouy, and Co. 
yom vol. 8vo, 108. 6d., cloth, 
ONDON LABOUR and the LONDON 

POOR. 
Those that Will Not Work; 


The Extra Volume: 
comprising— 

The Non-workers, by Henry MaYHew, 

Prostitutes, by BracenxipGe Hemurne. 

Thieves, by Jonn Bry. 

Beggars, by ANDREW HALLIDay. 

With an Introductory Essay on the Ageacies at pre- 
sent in Operation in the Metropolis for the Suppression 
of Crime and Vice, by the Kev. WiLtiamM TUCKNISS, 
B.A., Chaplain to the Society for the Rescue of Young 
Women and Children. 

With Illustrations of Scenes and Localities 

“These instructive pages make us resolve hence- 
forth to see deceit in the most captivating tale of sor- 
rowful and distressed vagrants." —Saturday Review. 

“One of the most remarkable works of the period.” 
—Spectator 

“Vice in almost every phase is investigated, and in- 
formation of the highest value to moralists and philan- 
thropists is given.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“Few romances of modern times could match ia 
interest the terrible array of charac ter produced in 
this dark gallery of sin and crime.”—Glasgow Citizen. 

* For a thorough insight into human character, ths 
is one of the most serviceable books ever written."— 
Wesleyan Times. 

** Indispensable to the writer on social matters, and 
of the highest importance to the practical philanthro- 
pist”"—Nonconformist. 

London: Grirrin, Bony, and Co. 





No. 28, price 6s., ’ 
ATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS: 
I. Gentz's Diary 

II, National Loans: Mr. Chase's Budget. 
Ill. Music and the Lyric Drama. 

IV. Marsh's Lectures on the English Language. 

V. The Grenvilles: a Chapter of Political History. 
VL. The Morality of Political Economy. 
. Why are Women Redundant? 
. The Court of Charles II. of Spain. 
1X. The American War, 

X. The Ignorance of Man 
XI. Books of the Quarter Suitable for Reading- 

Societies. 


Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
a 
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